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Books Suitable for Christmas Presents. 


LETTERS OF JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. With 3 
Portraits. 8vo, 15s. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN THE LAKE 
DISTRICT. By A.G. BRADLEY. With 
Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. Extra 
crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. 


LATEST ADDITIONS. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo, 5s. per volume. 
OXFORD STUDIES. By JOHN RICHARD 
GREEN. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN 
and Miss K. NORGATE. 


MORE LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 
*.* Send for New Complete List. 


Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 
A KENTUCKY CARDINAL, and AFTER- 
MATH. By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
Cloth elegant, gilt edges. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copies, 
super- royal 8vo, 3s. net. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. Now Ready. 

ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 
Extra crown 8vo. Illustrated Edition, 
white buckram, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. net. 
Ordinary Edition, 6s. 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. By the Author 
of “‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.’’ 
Extra crown 8vo. Illustrated Edition, 
white buckram, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. net. 
Ordinary Edition, 6s. 


KIM. Illustrated by 


Plain Tales from the Hillis. 


Life’s Handicap; being Stories of | 
Mine Own People. 


Many Inventions. 

The Light that Failed. 

Wee Willie Winkie; and other Stories. 
Soldiers Three; and other Stories. 
Captains Courageous. With Illus- 


trations. 


IN SPECIAL BINDINGS 


The Jungle Book. | 
J. L. KIPLING, W. 
P, FRENZENY. 


The Second Jungle Book. 
trated by J. L. KIPLING. 


| Soldier Tales. [Illustrated by A. S. 
HARTRICK. 


Illustrated by 
H. DRAKE, and 


Illus- 





The POETICAL and DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Complete in One Volume. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 
| COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 

In Twelve Volumes. Demy 16mo, cloth, ls. | 
net each ; or in cloth box, 14s. net. 
In Twenty-three Volumes, cloth, ls. net each; 
| leather, ls. 6d. net; or in handsome case, cloth, 25s. 
net; leather, 36s. net. 
* Pocket Edition.” Pott 8vo, bound in leather, 
| 7s. 6d, net. 
“Globe Ejidtion.” 
| gilt back, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d.; or with 





THE BORDER 


THE WORKS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 
Extra Crown 8vo, Gilt tops, 6s. each 


J. Lockwood Kipling. 


The Jungle Book. With [llustrations. 
The Second Jungle Book. With 


Illustrations. 
The Day’s Work. 
Stalky and Co. 
From Sea to Sea. 
From Sea to Sea. Vol. I!. 
The Naulahka. By RUDYARD 
KIPLING and WOLCOTT BALESTIER. 


FOR PRESENTATION. 


Vol. I. 


Cloth Elegant, Gilt edges, 6s. per Volume. 


Captains C Courageous. Illustrated 
»y Ww 


The Jungle Book and The Second 
Jungle Book, in a box, 12s. 


The Jungie Sook The Second 
Jungle Book, oldier Tales, and 
Captains Scaamaan in a box, 24s. 


THE WORKS OF TENNYSON. 


The DRAMATIC WORKS, “ Minia- 


ture’’ Edition. Five Volumes in box, 12s. 6d 


POEMS: IN MEMORIAM, 
MAUD, PRINCESS, ENOCH ARDEN, &c. 
With Portrait and Sixteen Illustrations, 8vo. 
gilt edges, 2s. 

IN MEMORIAM. Golden Trea- 
sury Series. 2s. 6d. net. 

The PRINCESS. Golden Treasury 

Series. 2s. 6d. net. 


LYRICAL POEMS. Golden Trea- 


sury Series, 2s. 6d. net. 
EDITION OF 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG, 
Complete%in 24 vols. 


tastefully bound n cloth, gilt,{6s. each. 


Crown 8vo., green cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


With 250 New. and Original Lllustrations by Eminent Artists. 


Also an Edition with the Original Etchings, 


Che New Cranford Series. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth Elegant, Gilt Edges. 


Cranford. With 100 Illustrations 
by HvuGcu THomson. 

4lso an Edition with 40 of the Illustrations printed 

in Colour. Cloth elegant, embossed gold. Price 6s. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. With 


182 Illustrations by HvucH TuHomson. 


Our Village. With 100 Illustrations 


by Hvucu TxHomson, 


Days with Sir Roger De Coverley. 
Reprinted from The Spectator. With Illustra- 
tions by HucH THomson. 


Coridon’s Song, and other Verses. 
With Illustrations by HvcH THomson. 


Coaching Days and Coaching 
Ways. With 214 Illustrations by Hucu 
Tuomson and Herspert Rali.ton. 


Old Christmas. [Illustrated by R. 
CALDECOTT, 


Bracebridge Hall. 


R. CALDBCcorTT. 


Illustrated by 


The Alhambra. With Drawings of 


_the Places mentioned, by JoserpH PENNELL. 


Gulliver’s Travels. With 103 


Illustrations by C. E. Brock. 


Reynard the Fox. Illustrated by 


Frank CALDERON. 


3s. 6d. per volume. 


Rip Van Winkle and the Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow. With 53 Illustrations 
and a Preface by GeorGce H. Boveuton, R.A 


Hood’s Humorous Poems. With 
130 Illustrations by Cuar.es E. Brock. 


The School for Scandal and the 
Rivals. With 50 Illustrations by Epmunp J. 
SULLIVAN. 


Grimm’s Household Stories. Pic- 


tures by WALTER CRraANE. 


The Fables of AZsop. With about 


300 Illustrations by Richarp Heicuway. 


*.* Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue, Post Free on application. 


MACMILLAN 


& CO., Limited, London. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 
TURNER AND RUSKIN. 


An Exposition of the Work of TURNER, with 
Descriptive and Critical Passages from the 
Writings of JOHN RUSKIN. 


Edited and arranged, with a Biographical Note on J. M. W. Turner, 


By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


Illustrated with 87 Reproductions in Photogravure of the 
Artist’s Greatest Pictures and 4 Portraits. 


A Limited Edition. In Two Vols., Imperial 4to, 
16in.’ by t1in., cloth, with all the 
Plates guarded, £7 7s. net. 


The Times, —“‘ A fine book. The illustrations are magnificent, and 
Ruskin's thoroughgoing advocacy, if it does not always convince, is delightful 
to read." 

The Daily Chronicle.—“* We can only say that never before has such a 
magnificent monument been raised to Turner's genius, never before such an 
admirable record of his work been given to the world." 

The Morning Post.—** The two splendid volumes will appeal equally to lovers 
of the artist and the writer.” 


PEN PICTURES FROM RUSKIN. Chosen by 


CAROLINE A. WURTZBURG. Crown l6mo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net. 
Leather gilt, 2s. 6d. net. (Just out. Pensées Series. 


THE LIFE OF THE BEE. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 


Translated by ALFRED SUTRO, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, designed 
cover, 5s. net. (Third Edition. 


BEATRICE AND ARDIANE. Two Plays by 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by BERNARD MIALL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. (Just out. 


THE CELTIC TEMPERAMENT, and Other Essays. 


By FRANCIS GRIERSON, Author of ‘*Modern Mysticism.’ Feap. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. (Just out. 


EARLY HISTORY OF VENICE. From the Origin 
to the Conquest of Constantinople in 1201. By F. C. HODGSON, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. With two plans, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. (Nearly ready. 

AN IDLER’S CALENDAR. Open-air Sketches and 


Studies. By G.L.APPERSON, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. [Just out 


WONDERS IN MONSTERLAND. Adventures of 


two Children with some of the extinct Monsters. By E. D. CUMING. 
With 52 Illustrations (4 in Colour), and Cover by J. A. SHEPHERD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE CHILD’S PICTURE GRAMMAR. With Text, 


11 Coloured Pages, Cover, and 27 other Illustrations. By 8. ROSAMOND 
PRAEGER, Crown 4to, 3s, 6d. 


BARBARA’S SONG BOOK. Eight Songs set to Music 
by CECILE HARTOG, With 17 Coloured Pictures and Cover by JOHN 
HASSALL, Words by ELLIS WALTON. Crown oblong, 5s. 


OLD ENGLISH SINGING GAMES. Collected by 


ALICE B. GOMME,. With 24 Coloured Illustrations and Cover by 
EDITH HARWOOD., Crown oblong, 5s. 
PEG WOFFINGTON. By Charles Reade. With 


74 Illustrations, besides Initials and Cover, by HUGH THOMSON, and 
an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top or 
edges, 6s, 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. With 
100 Illustrations, besides Initials, by HUGH THOMSON. Introduction 
by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top or edges, 6s, 


SOCIETY SNAPSHOTS. Taken at Random on a 


Trip through the World. By COTSFORD DICK. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A SERIES OF WHOLESOME BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


THE YOUNG ENGLAND LIBRARY. 


Edited by G. A. B. DEWAR, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, Designed Cover, 6s. per Volume. 


THE OPEN-AIR BOY. By Rey. G. M. A. Hewett, 


M.A., of Winchester College. With 39 Illustrations by Morris Williams. 
and 4 in Colour by T. B. Stoney. 


SEA FIGHTS AND ADVENTURES. By J. Knox 


LAUGHTON, M.A., Author of “ Nelson and his Companions in Arms,” 
&c. With 32 Full-page Illustrations and 7 Plans of Battles. 


Other Volumes to follow. 


London; GEORGE ALLEN, 156, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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Messrs. DENT'S BOOKS FOR XMAS 


*,* Illustrated List of New Books post free. 








- BOSWELL’S 
LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


Edited by ARNOLD GLOVER. Introdyction by AUSTIN DOBSON. 100 
Illustrations by H. RAILTON and numerous Portraits. In Three Vols. - 

1 2s. 6d. net.. Also a Large Paper Edition. 

Daily Chronicle.—“ In many ways the best edition we have seen, and cer- 
ainly it is the most beautiful. ... All Mr. Railton’s drawings are fine 
examples of his sense of space and sunlight; . . . no artist since Prout could 
have done it better. . . . To the text there are just sufficient useful notes, 
and Mr. Austin Dobson’s topographical introduction tells us exactly what 
we want to know.” 


VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thackeray. With 29 
Illustrations by C, E. BROCK and ye Portrait. Three Vols., 
9s. net. Being the First Volumes of Messrs. Dent’s new Authorised 
Large-T Edition of THACKERAY’S PROSE WORKS. Edited by 
Walter Jerrold. Also a Large Paper Edition. 


LADY CHILLINGHAM’S HOUSE PARTY. An 
English Version of PartteRon’s “Le Monde ot l'on s’ennuie.” By 
SeBasTIAN Evans and F. B. Gotpyry. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 
3s. 6d. net. 


IN MEMORY OF W. Y. By William Canton. 
With Portraits, &c., 3s. 6d. net. From the opening lines: “I wish to 
leave a brief memorial of Winifred’s little life, and so complete the 
book which has made her the child of so many households besides 
our own.” 


THE CLOISTER LIBRARY. Choice Volumes of 


Meditative Literature for pocket and shelf. Edited by A. R. WALLER. 
With Photogravure Frontispieces. Per Volume, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 
lambskin, 3s. 6d. net: vellum (limited), 5s. net. First Volumes :— 


The Cloister and Crowd, and Companions of my Solitude. By 
Sir AntHUR HELPs. 
The Way of Perfection. By St. Teresa. 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 


Per volume, cloth, ls. 6d. net; lambskin, 2s. net. New volumes. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY (Italian and 


English). 3 vols. 
THE TEMPLE BRONTE. 12 Vols. The set 


18s. and 24s. *.* 150 Other Volumes. See Special List. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


A SUMPTUOUS ART BOOK ; 
STORIES OF THE TUSCAN ARTISTS. By Albinia 
WHERRY. With 8 photogravure and 45 half-tone reproductions 


from their works. Limited to 750 copies. Royal 8vo, cloth 
extra. 10s. 6d. net. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Edited by Marian 
EDWARDES. With 100illustrations by R. ANNING BELL. 5s. net. 
Westminster Gazette.—The illustrations are among the best we have seen 
for the ‘Grimm ' spirit put into every one of them.” 
MIRANDA'S LIBRARY.—Standard Works for Girls. 
SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. By Mrs. Jameson. 


Illustrated in red and black by R. ANNING BELL. 5s. net, 


The True Annals of Fairyland. 


Each with Coloured Frontispiece, Cover Design, and 175 Text Illustra- 
tions by CHAS. ROBINSON. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE REIGN OF KING COLE. Edited by J. M. Gipson. 
THE REIGN OF KING HERLA. Edited by Wm. Canton. 


Punch.—** This erudite collection possesses the charm of finding old 
friends bound together anew in the happiest style. There are delightful 
pictures in nearly every page.” 


BEAUTIFUL BIRDS. By Edmund Selous. Illus- 
trated by the Rev. H. D. ASTLEY. 4s. 6d. net. 
The Gospels as a Continuous Narrative. 

THE GOSPEL STORY OF JESUS CHRIST. By 


IDA W. HUTCHISON. Illustrated by PATTEN WILSON. 4s. 6d. net. 


SAINTS OF ITALY. Legends Retold by Ella Noyes. 
Illustrated, by DORA NOYES, after the Old Masters. 4s. 6d. net. 
PRIVATE BOBS AND THE NEW RECRUIT. By 
MABEL C. BIRCHENOUGH. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 3s. €d. net. 


THE BAIRN BOOKS. A Book of Days. The 
Farm Book. Each with 35 illustrations in colour by CHARLES 
ROBINSON (together in box, 2s. 6d. net.) Each, 1s. 3d. net. 

Atheneum.—“ Have the great advantage of being illustrated by Mr. 

Robinson, whose drawings show a distinct and delightful style.” 


Temple Classics for Young People. 


Each with Coloured Frontispiece and Eleven Illustrations. Per Volume: 
cloth, ls. 6d. net; lambskin, 2s. net. 


PERRAULT’S FAIRY TALES. By Beatrice F. Clay. 


STORIES FROM MORTE D’ARTHUR. Illustrated by Charles 
Rosinson. *,* 9 Other Volumes; See Lllustrated List. 

















N.B.—Should any difficulty be experienced in obtaining their publications, 
Messrs. Dent would be pleased to forward any book on receipt of the 
published price and postage. 


London: J. M. DENT & CO., Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Christmas Books. 
Art and Gift Books. 
Sir Henry Raeburn. By Sir Walter Armstrong. With an 
Introduction by R. A. M. Stevenson, and a Biographical 


Catalogue by J. L. Caw. (Heinemann. 105s.) 
THis sumptuous and noble volume is a worthy memorial 





WILLIAM FERGUSON OF 


KILRIE. By Sir Henry Raeburn. 


of the great Scots portrait-painter whose life and work it 
perpetuates. Fitly and characteristically introduced by 
“R. A. M.S.,” universally regretted as the first of Scottish 
art-critics, continued by Sir Walter Armstrong, an 
authority whose academic honours put no bar either on his 
humour or his intelligence, the biography under notice 
leaves no room for criticism or the carpings of the per- 
fervid. Printer and publisher, too, have assisted loyally 
in the enterprise. Sir Henry Raeburn is put forward in a 
dress that expresses “ the last word” in mechanical process 
and. beauty of material. 

The life of Raeburn, like that of Gainsborough or Velas- 
quez, presents few of those picturesque vicissitudes that 
call for biographical comment or explanation. The son of 
a worthy and comfortable Scottish miller, Raeburn was 
early apprenticed to an Edinburgh goldsmith. We socen 
find him painting miniatures as well as designing frames 
to hold them. This gift is enlarged by an apprenticesiitp 
to Martin, the one portrait-painter of any eminence that 
the town boasted. Martin, like Hudson, seems to have 
grown afraid of his pupil. The two men separated, and 
then Raeburn clinched matters by accepting the advances 
and fortune of a lively widow-lady whom his person, no 
less than his genius, had attracted. He was twenty-two 
at the time, the lady twelve years his senior. With a 
ready-made family, a wife, and an abundant estate, Rae 
burn now set out to complete his education. In Londou 
he called on Reynolds, who, ignorant of his circumstances, 
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generously offered him the wherewithal to visit Italy. But 
Raeburn had his widow, and soon we find him established 
in Rome, where, as Sir Walter Armstrong rightly concludes, 
“he studied the great men of the Renaissance, not ‘for 
their methods of conception, which could not be revived, 
but for their methods of work, which could.” And in the 
same paragraph: “Probably no man ever went to Rome 
who remained less affected by the passing atmosphere of 
the place (it was the age of Winckelmann and the Clas- 
sicists), who used it more entirely for the completion of 
his own training, or less for the acquisition of exotic 
notions.” 

A couple of years were spent in Rome, and then the 
Raeburns returned direct to Edinburgh. The new town had 
just been built—the place was a metropolis. Here, amony 
a society with whose aims and character he was in com- 
plete harmony, Raeburn spent the remaining years of his 
life. This society furnished him with sitters. He devoted 
his genius to the perpetuation of this representative circle 
of men and women. 

A true Scot, Raeburn’s bent is towards the characteristic 
rather than the decorative. The strongly-marked faces 
of his compatriots were the very thing for a painter so 
disposed ; and while in London a Gainsborough or a 
Reynolds might be composing portraits that have an air, 
a grace almost verging on the Gallic, Raeburn wrought 
with a stern simplicity eminently indicative of the national 
temperament. He has left us a gallery, a convincing and 
in every way delightful record of the Scottish gentry among 
whom he moved; of manly men, and women scarcely less 
manly; and that he had an eye for beauty of spirit as 
well as for the external tokens of steadfastness, so poetical 
a figure as his young Ferguson, here reproduced, illus- 
trates. 

A career so rarely independent is apt to produce an 





MORE. 


HANNAH By Sir Henry Raeburn, 


equally independent method. Raeburn certainly struck 
original paths. More than his great English contem- 
poraries is he painter and not draughtsman. His portraits 
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were executed directly with the brush; he modelled with 
pigment, aud therefore attempted and solved many of 
the problems that are exercising the “ moderns” of this 
day. That he went no further than he did is possibly 
due to his northern origin. History has yet to show us a 
Scotchman devoting his life to the passionate pursuit of 
any art. The youthful ardour, as of a lover pursuing a 
beloved mistress—the youthful ardour of a Rembrandt or 
a Tintoretto has rarely found its counterpart north of the 
Tweed. Raeburn loved his work with the comfortable, 
the easy affection that a husband bestows on his wife. 

Unwin. 21s. 


(Fisher 


Giovanni Segantini. 
net.) 


By L. Villari. 


lv is only « matter of four or five years since those who 
are interested in modern art awoke to the fact that Italy 
had at last produced a master. At the International 
Society's opening exhibition in 1898 hung one of his most 
characteristic paintings, the first ever seriously shown at a 


fa som 2 


IN THE 


London gallery. 
tini died, 


On September 28, 1899, Giovanni Segan- 
‘in a little deserted shepherd's hut” below the 
summit of the Schafberg, one of those Alpine peaks he 
and served so well. He was barely forty-one years old. 
‘The body was carried down the mountain side,” writes 
Villari, “ and then along the valley to the Maloja 
cemetery, where it was buried. The whole of the Engadine 
mourned for the death of its great artist, and his fellow 
artists @id the lovers of art throughout Europe were sad.” 

Thus ended a career paradoxically complete; prema- 
turely outraged and yet full to the final touches. For the 
rest is speculation. Segautini died a child—as he had 
begun. He passed through the three ascentional stages 
of the art we know him by. Mr. Villari names these 
‘ periods.” But may he not, instead, have been on the 
verge of a second period when death took him?—to be 
followed by a third. He was about to see the world, of 
which he had known but a corner; he was preparing for 
new flights, an abandonment of the old childlike ways he 
trod so well and whose riches he had exhausted. Who 
knows what new ambitions, what new mountain ranges 
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might not have arisen beyond those Alps that, so far, had 
held him? 

The briefest glance at a career thus cruelly robbed of its 
climax is all that is permitted to us. It was of a simplicity 
almost Biblical, so little did the vulgar stress of our 
modern competitive life enter into it. Segantini was 
always alone, as individual, as worker. Born in the Italian 
Tyrol, motherless at the age of-five, the son of a village 
carpenter, we follow him to Milan, where for close on a 
year he lived with his half-sister, a work-girl, who of a 
morning left him to his thoughts, and of an evening put 
him to bed. They lived in an old tenement-house, and 
most of the child’s day was spent looking out of the I: anding 
window. He listened to the gossips of the place, rummaged 
about among his sister’s things, was frightened by mice, 
and received a severe thrashing for tearing up bits of white 
paper and improvising a miniature snowstorm from the 
landing window. He overheard also how a young man had 
set out from Milan and walked to France. “It was, then, 
possible to leave that landing and go forth far away?” 


By Segantini. 


quotes Signor Villari from the lively account Segautini 
has himself given us of those days. He knew the road by 
which Napoleon's troops had entered the city, he knew also 
that it led to France. “ The idea of going to France by 
that road has never left me since. It refreshes my spirit, 
and fills it with new and smiling visions, Ieading my 
thoughts to green things, blue skies, mountains, glittering 
brooks, free ‘light and to the sun.” Segantini was at last 
about to realise this lifelong idea when the end came. As 
a child he got no further than a day’s march. With a piece 
of bread in his pocket, he left Milan and set forth along 
the high road, stopping to drink at streams and springs. 
With nightfall came a thunderstorm, drenching the little 
lad who had fallen asleep by the roadside. A lantern 
flashed in his face, he heard voices. Two countrymen had 
found him. They took him home in their cart and put 
him to bed. Next day he told them that “if they brought 
him back to Milan he would run away the day after.” They 
were kindly folk and kept him, only he must make himself 
useful. He was barely seven years old, and had become a 
swine-herd. 
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A few years later he returned to Milan, going to the 
Brera evening school to study ornamental drawing and 
getting a living by day as best he could. “ For a time he 
was even shut up in the Patroneto for abandoned children.” 
He had no money to buy colours. Arrested by the police, 
and confined for several years in this reformatory, he 
worked as a cobbler. Still, he could draw. Later, one of 
the Brera professors gave him a box of water-colours, and 
“a grocer of his acquaintance gave him his first oil-colours 
to paint a sign for him.” Now he was free again and a 
rebellious Academy student. He attracted the attention of 
Signor Vittore Grubicy, “the artist and art critic who 
became for many years his guide, philosopher, and friend.” 
In 1882, at the age of twenty-four, he went north to the 
Brianza, the highlands round Como. “ Here he began to 
study nature in all its forms and the life of the peasants.” 
He was Millet with a different background. He went yet 
further north to Savoguino, in the Engadine. He drew 
level with the high mountains, which he now began to 
paint as no one has painted them before or since. He 
evolved a new technique, a new palette. The primitive life 
of these forlorn plateaux where spring and summer are a 
vivid, short-lived radiance, and winter an eternity, fasci- 
nated him. Alone on these heights, in these solitudes, 
he saw visions. He was realist and poet, mystic and 
naturalist. He created a new world of pictorial forms 
and sent it down into the valleys. He was jeered at. or 
applauded till, at last, his fame became a settled thing. 
For France, his beloved France, he was painting a master- 
piece ; a series embracing the whole sweep of Alpine life. 
And here he succumbed to a chill brought on by a draught 
of melted snow. A fever followed, “ peritonitis set in, and 
an operation attempted as a last resort proved useless.” 
He was painting his contribution to the Paris Exhibition 
of 1900.. “I shall accompany it to Paris myself,” he said 
in a speech reported by M. de la Sizeranne. “ Then I shall 
make a tour round Europe and see the museums which I 
have never seen. I shall see the great masters of whom I 
have heard so much, and the great cities whence the books 
and newspapers come. I shall see the faces of unknown 
friends who have written to me, and the houses which 
shelter my pictures. But, above all, I shall visit France. 
That is my dream!” It was the old dream that had sent 
him tramping down the white road thirty-four years before, 
with a crust of bread in his pocket. A month later he 
wax, indeed, face to face with “ the great masters of whom 
I have heard so much.” 

Signor Villari’s book is a just and faithful record of an 
untiring and beautiful life. 


Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth Century. With Bio- 
graphical Notices. Edited by Max Rooses. Translated 
by F. Knowles. With Six Etchings by Ph. Zilcken. 
(Sampson Low. £2 2s.) 


Tus volume is the fourth and last of a series that deals 
exhaustively with the revival of Dutch painting during the 
bygone century. The main feature of the series is a suc- 
cession of admirable reproductions from the work under 
notice, and we cordially recommend these handsome folios 
to those who would like a richly illustrated souvenir of a 
favourite school. In the present volume the chapter treat- 
ing of Matthew Maris is of most value. Other artists whose 
work is considered and reproduced are de Bock, Allebé, 
Bilders, Martens, Mrs. Mesdag-van Houten, Korff, Poggen- 
beek, Wysmuller, Voerman, Offermans and Van Essen. In 
each case we have a portrait and a brightly written paper 
—equivalent to a good magazine article—on the painter 
selected. While doubting the advisability of putting so 
much work of secondary importance before a public that 
hardly knows its own masters, we cannot but praise the 
spirit and patriotism that originated this enterprise in 


Holland. 
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Fra Filippo Lippi. By Edward C. Strutt. (Bell. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 


A WELL-WRITTEN and scholarly life of Fra Filippo Lippi was 
something of a want, and we congratulate Mr. Strutt on 
having successfully carried to definite issue a task that 
offers more opportunities to the moralist than to the his- 
torian. Fra Filippo is one of those scandalous yet agree- 
able figures that, deprived of their proper background, are 
wholly diabolical in an age like our own. But seen rightly, 
this typical product of the Renaissance assumes human 
proportions, and is little more than another leading actor 
in the drama of his day. Fra Filippo acted a part not at 
all monstrous in his time and period, and we thank Mr. 
Strutt for a sane exposition of this not too obvious fact. 
The painter's work is handled with an equal discrimina- 
tion ; indeed, we find everywhere evidence that our author 
is capable of giving the artist his due and leaving the man 
to speak for himself. 

Mr. Strutt has been at particular pains to verify the 
Lucrezia Buti incident, and we may fairly take his account 
as authoritative. The story as recounted here dispels much 
of the romance that has gathered round the outlines handed 
down by Vasari. Lucrezia seems to have fled the convent 
where she was sitting to Fra Filippo for a Madonna not 
so much out of love for the painter as from a distaste for 
the monastic life, which the selfishness of her relations had 
imposed upon her. The convent was a convenient means 
of evading the keep and dowry of a young girl. The pre- 
mium was but fifty pieces of gold, and with this payment 
ceased all responsibility for the girl’s future. Lucrezia was 
not to be so easily put away. 


French Furniture and Decoration in the XVI1Lth Cen- 
tury. By Lady Dilke. (Bell. 28s. net.) 


Lavy Ditke has followed up her French Painters, her 
French Architects and Sculptors of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, with a no less comprehensive work on the Furniture 
and Decoration that went hand-in-hand with the early 
triumphs of the Paris Academy. Her third volume, no 
less than her first and second, is indispensable as a 
work of reference. The period is too crowded for anything 
else in so compact a space. And thus those that wish to 
linger in more leisurely fashion over the great masters who 
invented the “Style Louis XV.” and the “Style Louis 
XVI.” may tind Lady Dilke an industrious and capable 
guide to fields more spaciously handled by other and 
profounder writers on the same theme. But Lady Dilke, 
backed by the innumerable recent reproductions that en- 
liven this handsome volume, is a capable instigator to 
wider studies ; and more, her followers will have the advan- 
tage of profiting by a taste, cultivated, distinguished, and 
not to be bullied into parrot-cries by the vagaries of fashion 
and the sale-rooms. A final comparison between the pre- 
sent possessors of the objects dealt’ with, and the French 
aristocracy who were, if not the actual creators, at least 
frequently the collaborators of artist and craftsman, is of 
special interest. “They’ were fit to co-operate,” writes 
Lady Dilke, “as they did co-operate, in the fulfilment of 
what has been described as the ‘ mission’ of the French 
aristocracy of that day, by directing the arts of the nation. 
Not content simply to run up prices at sales under the 
guidance of dealers, these men understood that it lay in 
their hands to develop ‘les elemens du travail contem- 
porain, @alimenter Part du présent et de préparer Vart 
de Vavenir.’ In this exercise of their taste and their in- 
telligence is to be found the apology for their reckless 
prodigality, but the combination of circumstances by which 
individual luxury rendered service to the State does not 
seem likely, at least in our day, to be repeated.” 
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Stories of the Tuscan Artists. By Albinia Wherry. (Dent. 
10s.) 


We heartily recommend this beautiful volume to such 
parents as would have their children take an intelligent 
interest in other matters than cricket or hockey. It 
awakens and stimulates, and the boy or girl fortunate 
enough to make the acquaintance of Donatello or Botticelli 
through these charming reproductions and gracefully-writ- 
ten chapters will owe the author a debt that is not easily 
repaid. Step by step Mrs. Wherry builds up the whole 
fabric of Tuscan art, shows us Giotto and his master Cima- 
bue, the Pisan group, Fra Angelico and Ghiberti, Brunel- 
leschi the architect, Della Robbia the sculptor, and those 
four inimitable. painters who inspired our own pre- 
Raphaelites. The book is just the sort of thing to place 
in the hands of a boy or girl touring in Italy, and for 
those less favoured it has an almost equal value, in that our 
home treasures are drawn upon wherever possible, and the 
reader, in default of Florence or Pisa, is sent to Kensington 
or the National Gallery. The wealth of anecdote and 
legend, interspersed with the purely zsthetic information, 
is calculated to allay whatever suspicions the youthful 
reader may harbour against a work of instruction. 


Mortimer Menpes. 


(A. & C. Black, 


Japan: A Record in Colour. By 
Transcribed by Dorothy Menpes. 
London. 20s. net.) 


Tus is, in its way, the most charming and delicate study 
of Japan which has yet been published. Of course, that 
way is largely a pictorial way, and the main value of the 
book lies in the opulent illustrations in colour furnished 





Bearine™a Burpen. 


By Mortimer Menpes. 


by Mr. Mortimer Menpes, and reproduced by a pro- 
cess that suggests the charm and daintiness of the 
originals. He does not, perhaps, see Japanese life 
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and scenery very deeply: it is the superficial child- 
like charm of the people, the superficial daintiness 
and glow of harmonious colour in the landscape which 
takes hold of him and which he records) He makes 
small attempt at broad effects; it is little bits, little im- 
pressionistic nooks and patches of scenery, upon which he 
seizes. But how flower-like, how tender in their bright 
harmonies they are! Take, for instance, Flower of the 
Tea, with its deep, soft effect, or that night study of two 
charming little Japs by artificial light, Jn the Light of the 
Lantern, which has the glow of peaches and purple grapes. 
It is easy to see that Mr. Menpes’s art has blended with 
European methods much derived from the art of the 
Japanese themselves, and very successfully. Miss Menpes’s 
text is a bright and informing companion to the illustra- 
tions, and her enthusiasm for things Japanese is discrimi- 
nating. She animadverts, justly, on the vanity of the 
attempts to apply Japanese methods of decoration to our 
sombre and uncomfortable English homes. She warns us 
against the delusion that Japan is being Westernised-—she 
is merely picking our brains. She will turn out English 
art for the English market, but for home consumption she 
hates it. A beautiful and unique artistic record of travel 
is this. 


The Story of Stories. 
Charles Black. 6s.) 


Tus is purely and frankly a Life of Christ for children. 
The author’s aim has been not merely to present a series of 
incidents, but to weave the Gospel incidents into a con- 
nected narrative, emphasising “the transitions in His life 
and the hinge-points in His ministry,” in such manner as 
children may understand. We have little for the result 
but praise. The language is simple and unaffected ; there 
is but slight expansion of the evangelical narrative, and 
sparing use of the pictorial element—which is a good 
aud infrequent trait in such attempts. Now and then Mr. 
Gillie does not escape a violence or incongruous picturesque- 
ness of phrasing in his expansion ; but this is infrequent. 
The story is at once clear, instructive, and well within a 
child’s comprehension. A good book is made further 
attractive by admirably chosen illustrations from the great 
Masters, calculated to educate children’s eyes along with 
their minds. 


By R. C. Gillie. (London: Adam & 


British Sculpture and Sculptors of To-day. By M. H. 
Spielmann. (Cassell & Co., London.) 


Ir is a curious proof of the national indifference io sculp- 
ture that we should have had to wait till the present 
moment for any book on the British sculptors of our own 
time, and we are grateful to Mr. Spielmann for this volume. 
His criticism is cultivated and discerning ; but more than 
the criticism will the numerous illustrations speak for 
themselves, and convincingly show the reader what a school 
of sculpture we now have in England. The splendid 7'’eucer 
of Mr. Thorneycroft, Mr. Brock’s Genius of Poetry, and the 
many striking works of Mr. Gilbert—the most imaginative 
sculptor of them all—would alone suffice to impress the 
student. It is a revelation of talent for which, probably, 
few will be prepared. 


Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 


(Raphael Tuck & Sons. 21s.) 


Tus edition is something of a puzzle. Dr. Furnivall’s 
introduction and notes have a certain prattling simplicity 
as of one condescending to the nursery, and Mr. Copping’s 
illustrations rather suggest that the entertainment of chil- 
dren was in his mind ; but are books intended for children 
bound in white cloth? and are they divided into 
two volumes? and do they cost a guinea? and 
should they contain Dr. Furnivall’s portrait? Dr.- 


Edited by Dr. Furnivall. 











































































A. & G. BLACK’S 
XMAS LIST. 


JAPAN: A RECORD IN COLOUR. 


By MORTIMER MENPES. 
CONTAINING 
100 FULL-PAGE COLOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


{A Companion Volume to the same Author’s “ War Impressions.”] 


Edition de Luxe, price 2 guineas net. 
Ordinary Edition, price 20s. net. 


An Illustrated Prospectus will be sent on application. 


THE STORY OF STORIES. 
A LIFE OF CHRIST FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By the Rev. R. C. GILLIE, M.A. 


In Large Square Crown 8vo 


CONTAINING 32 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, INCLUDING A 
COLOURED FRONTISPIECE OF LUINI'S FAMOUS FRESCO AT 
LUGANO. 

In White Cloth, Extra Gilt, price 7s. 6d. 

In Green Cloth, Gilt Top, price 6s. 


An Illustrated Prospectus will be sent on application. 


THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF ROBERT BURNS. 


NEW POCKET EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 


PRINTED ON INDIA PAPER. 


CONTAINING THE POEMS, EPISTLES, SINGS, EPIGRAMS, AND 

EPITAPHS, WITH NOTES, INDEX, GLOSSARY, AND BIOGRAPHICAL 

SKETCH, ALSO A PHOTOGRAVURE FRONTISPIECE OF THE 

NASMYTH PORTRAIT IN THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
LONDON. 


IN LIMP CLOTH, 
gi.t top, 2s. 6d. net. 


IN LIMP LEATHER, IN STIFF LEATHER, 
gilt top, 3s. net. gilt edges, 3s. Gd. net 


Uniform with the New Pocket Edition o “Hore Subsecive.” 


A Prospectus will be sent Pos: Free on application. 


SCOTTISH MEN OF LETTERS 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By the Rev. HENRY GREY GRAHAM, 


Author of “ Social Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth Century.” 
Cloth, Illustrated. 


Price 18s. 
A Prospectus will be sent Post Free on application. 


Demy 8vo, 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
A SHORT BI GRAPHY OF MR. GLADSTONE. 
JUST PUBLISHED. With a Portrait, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF 


WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


By HERBERT W. PAUL, 
AUTHOR OF “MEN AND LETTERS.” 

Times.—* As a chronicle of fac‘s Mr. Paul's volume is singularly complete 
and trustworthy, and the author does not write in any way as a partisan. . . . 
The difference between Mr. Paul and a commonplace biographer lies in the 
fact that he is able to show us the essential unity of Gladstone’s character from 
beginning to end.” 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 


SECOND IMPRESSION READY ON MONDAY N XT. 
With a Portrait, large 8vo, 103. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF LORD RUSSELL OF 


KILLOWEN. By R. BARRY O'BRIEN, Author of “ The Life of Charles 
Stewart Parnell,” “ Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland,” &c. 
Westminstcr Gazette.—‘‘ One brief, vivid, and masterly volume conveying the 
character of the man as surely and forcibly as Mr. Sargent does in the portrait 
which is reproduced for the frontispiece. . « We hazard a guess that this 
book will be read when the biographies of most lawyers are dust and waste 
paper.” 


THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY. By W. H. 
FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., &c., Author of “‘ Deeds that Won the Empire,” 
“ Fights for the Flag,” “ Wellington's Men,” &c. With 8 Portraits and 
4 Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Academy.-—“ A narrative, written with picturesque selection and 
energy....Mr. Fitchett’s easy, bright power of narrative appeals to boy and 
man.” 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. A Two Years’ Record, 


1899-1901. By A.CONAN DOYLE. 14th impression (completing over 
53,000 Copies printed). Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


This Edition is as complete as possible. It forms a récord of the two 
two years of warfare which expired on October 1ith, aud gives the first 
teda t, largely derived from private sources, of the operations 

of the last year in South Africa. 


THE SMALL FARM AND ITS MANAGEMENT. 


By JAMES LONG, Author of “ British Dairy Farming,” “ Farming in a 
— Way,” “The Story of the Farm,” “Our Food Supply,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


GHOST BEREFT, and other Stories and Studies in 
bag By JANE BARLOW, Author of “ Irish Idylls,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 
be . net. 


ORPHEUS IN THRACE, and other Poems. By 
the late JOHN BYRNE LEICESTER WARREN, LORD DE TABLEY. 
Bound in white buckram, crown 8vo0, 5s. net. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 


PUBLISHED DECEMBER 3rd. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE VELVET GLOVE. 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


Author of “The “The Isle 





Sowers,” “In Kedar’s Tents,” 
of Unrest,” &c. 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘‘ The N:w Rector,’ ‘‘ Tae Castle Ina,’’ &c. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Atheneum.—*“ The best of Mr. Weyman's novels that we have seen for some 
time. The book is rapid, is absorbing, and the hero is a distinctly 
interesting character in himself, apart from his deeds of daring.” 

Guardian.—“ Mr. Stanley Weyman's ‘Count Hannibal’ is fully worthy of his 
great reputation—the style is brilliant, easy, and clear; the invention of 
subject and the turns of fortune in the story surprising ; above all, the subtle 
painting of a man and a woman's heart done with inexhaustible knowledge.” 


THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. By 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, Author of “The Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SECOND IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 
Manchester Guardian.—‘* Mrs. Burnett's great gift is that of a portrait painter. 
Her characters have the pre-eminent charm of life, and Emily Fox-Seton, later 
raised to the position of Marchioness of Walderhurst, brims over with it." 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


.* Messrs, Smith, “lder & Co. will ba happy to send a copy of their Cataiogue 
post-free upon application, 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 
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Furnivall not only smiles at the reader from the 
photegravure plate which serves as a frontispiece for 
volume. two (the portrait of the Lambs is mere ordinary 
process), but he also tells some tales which the Lambs 
omitted, so that, henceforward, it will be inipossible to 
mention them apart. Were the edition made more cheap 
and compact we should have only the highest praise for it. 
At it is, schoolmasters ought to find Dr. Furnivall’s notes 


of great service. His simple expository way is excellent. 


Messrs. Chatto and. Windus issue an extremely hand- 
some small quarto edition of that fine novel, Zhe Clotster 
and the Hearth, with sixteen photogravure and eighty-four 
other illustrations by Mr. Matthew B. Hewerdine. An 
excellent Christmas present. 10s, 6d. net. 





New editions, suitable for gifts, are very plentiful this 
winter. There are Library editions of the Masters, such 
as Messrs. Jack’s “Edinburgh” edition of the Waverley 
novels, bound in their sober buckram covers, but opening 
on pages of plain resplendence and on frontispieces of great 
interest, executed in the finest photogravure ; the same 
firm’s ‘“ Windsor” Shakespeare; Messrs. Blackwood’s 
* Library,” and “ Warwick” editions of the works of 
George Eliot ; Messrs. Constable’s pocket edition of Mr. 
Meredith’s novels, and their new edition of Mr. Birrell’s 
Boswell, in six volumes; Messrs. Macmillan’s delightful 
“ Eversley ” series, to which a new volume of Edward 
FitzGerald’s Letters has just been added; and Messrs. 
Smith, Elder’s Library edition of the Brontés. Nor could 
there be a better Christmas gift than the first four parts of 
the “Edinburgh Folio” Shakespeare now being issued, 
with Mr. Henley’s notes, by Mr. Grant Richards. 

In the “dainty” division Mr. J. M. Dent is to the fore 
with a three-volume Vanity Fair in his new edition of 
Thackeray's works. Some of us may think that 
Thackeray's own pictures and those of his first illustrators 
ure worth atiy conceivable efforts by artists of to-day, and 
may find it difficult to associate wreaths, and knots, and 
other prettinesses of design with Thackeray’s virile work ; 
but if you want Thackeray in a new dress and a dainty, 
Mr. Dent’s edition is the newest and the daintiest. Its 
cost is 3s, net per volume. Mr. Dent also issues this 
Christmas, at 5s. net, a very handsome illustrated and 
rubricated edition of Mrs. Jameson’s Shakespeare's 
Heroines, with decorative designs by Mr. R. Anning Bell. 

A very satisfactory new edition is Messrs. Newnes’ volume 
of Milton’s -works,-in limp leather, and in a long: coat- 
pocket shape, with an etched portrait of Milton by Mr. 
KE. J. Sullivan—a marvel of compact and elegant book- 
making at the price, which is three shillings. 

Messrs. Warne and Co. have placed on the Christinas 
market «a really good illustrated edition of Moore’s La//a 
Rookh, with many excellent drawings by different artists. 
This is a first-rate gift book at six shillings. 

A very white, very handsome edition of The Dolby 
Dialogues is issued by Messrs. Nisbet at half-a-guinea. 
The illustrations are of the smartest, and the white cover 
is sprinkled with ostrich feathers in gold. The emergence 
of this volume from brown paper on a breakfast-table must 
inevitably be a success for the giver. 

We have already referred to the Omar Khayyam 
Calendar issued by the De La More Press. The same 
illustrations, by Miss Blanche McManus, appear in the 
volume-edition of the poem issued by the same firm. Fitz- 
Gerald’s first translation is followed. This is a capital 
present. The price is 5s. 

Mr. Heinemann issues a new edition of Mr. Howells’ 
Italian Journeys, with over a hundred illustrations by 
Mr. Joseph Pennell. , 
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Books for Children. 


In order to simplify the task, both for writer and reader, 
of dealing with so large an output of juvenile literature, 
we have divided this article into three groups, and as a 
convenient, if not final, classification, we are, as we did 
last year, calling those books which make their principal 
appeal through their pictures, and are aimed at quite stall 
children, “ Picture Books ” ; those books aimed at children 
between, say, seven and thirteen, which consist of stories 
and illustrations, the principal appeal being through the 
story, “Story Books”; and those books which make the 
story everything, and give the artist only a minute oppor- 
tunity, or none at all—aiming to fill the gap between 
“ Story Books ” and romance proper—“ Tales for Boys and 
Girls.” At the end of each section we name what seem 
to us the six best books in it: thus, the Six Best Picture 
Books, the Six Best Story Books, the Six Best Tales éor 
Boys, and the Six Best Tales for Girls. 

Picture Books. 

This is not a good year for picture books. We miss 
from the majority that have reached us that care and 
thought that should go to this kind of literature. Pro- 
bably, however, to no picture book for children for many 
years has so much cleverness gone as to Old King Cole's 
Book of Nursery Rhymes (Macmillan), with illustrations 
by Mr. Byam Shaw. Mr. Shaw is not an ideal illustrator 
for children: he has a certain severity of manner, and his 
desire to be decorative overcomes his desire to be gay and 
amusing; but this is a remarkable effort. Probably it 
will find its way more often into the drawing-room than 
the nursery. In a very different style of decoration, yet 
perhaps equally painstaking, are Mr. Walter Crane’s Toy 
Books, which Mr. Lane is reissuing. No one so lavishly 
spreads his colours as Mr. Crane—a short cut to the nur- 
sery’s heart. 

One great fault of the ordinary picture book on the 
grand scale (as opposed to the toy books of our youth, 
which really gave—and still give—full value) is its 
uveagreness of entertainment. Take, for example, *7'he 
Brave Old Duke of York (Sands), illustrated cleverly by 
T. Butler-Stoney—the whole bock consists of plates to 
the well-known eight-line verse. There is nothing to it. 
Nor is there much to Zhe Old Irishe Rimes of Brian 
O’Linn (Macmillan), by S. Rosamond Praeger, charm- 
ing as it is; nor to Proverbial Sayings (Wells Gardner), 
by Mr. Gordon Browne; nor to Clean Peter (Longmans), 
by Ada Wallas. The same remark applies to Mr. Cecil 
Aldin’s Ten Little Puppy Dogs (Sands), but the subject 
is so good and the drawing so happy that it will probably 
enjoy long life in many homes. 

More matter is offered by Mr. Henry Mayer's Adven- 
tures of a@ Japanese Doll (Richards) and Mrs. Ames’s 
Bedtime Book (same publisher), but we cannot tind our- 
selves much interested in either. Mr. Mayer by no means 
repeats the success of his 7'rip to Toyland, not because his 
pictures are less clever, but because his story has less 
dramatic life. Mrs. Ames cultivates that style of indif- 
ferent drawing of which children, we think, should be 
offered only very occasional supplies. Her verses also 
are very elementary. The Bogey Book (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode), which might be mentioned in connection with the 
Bedtime Book, is enforced by a better ambition to be 
interesting, and occasionally its pictures are absorbing ; 
but it is very unequal. The authors do not seem to be 
quite ready to appear in public. 

From Mr. John Hassall come two facile exercises : 
A Naval Alphabet and The Pantomime A BC, both pub- 
lished by Messrs. Sands. A Naval Alphabet is an excel- 
lent companion to the Ships, by Mr. Seppings Wright, by 
the same publishers; but we cannot admire 7’he Panto- 
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mime A B C, the tone of which is far too sophisticated 
and realistic for children. This, for example, is a piece of 
unpleasant irony, quite out of place in the nursery : 
B is the “ ballet’ you'll notice appear, 
To pirouette, posture and pose ; 
Which must be conducive to long life, it’s clear, 
As the Average Ballet Girl shows. 
The age of ballet girls is not a subject for children to 
examine—children, indeed, to whom a pantomime is real ! 
The author of the very unnecessary and disagreeable cyni- 
cisins in this book is Mr. Roland Carse. 

The chief nonsense book of the year is Nonsense/ 
Nonsense! (Blackie), written by Mr. Walter Jerrold, and 
illustrated by Mr. Charles Robinson with a wealth of 
colour. When engaged on nonsensical ideas, Mr. Robinson 
seems to us to lose by not taking pains. He seems to 
mistake slap-dash carelessness for fun. Mr. Jerrold is 
only occasionally inspired; certainly not when he wrote 
this : 

There was an old mother named “ Peter ” 
Whose husband would frequently cheat her, 
Punch her head and her nose, 
And stamp on her toes, 
And thrash her, and kick her, and beat her. 
And technically his rhymes might be much better. Mr. 
Edward Chesterton's Sandy Van Haeden (Johnson) is 
better nonsense, but the pictures are very poor. 

One of the best of the picture books, where high pres- 
sure of invention and cleverness is often rather a dis- 
advantage than a service, is Faithful Friends (Blackie), 
an admirable book for a small child. With these we would 
group the bound volume of Bo-Peep (Cassell). 

Among the good animal picture books come The 
Animals of Hsop (Low & Co. 10s. 6d.), pictured by 
J. J. Mora; The Animal Book (Blackie), illustrated by 
Mr. F. Specht, with an excellent cover by Mr. Hassall ; Mr. 
H. B. Neilson’s Animal A BC (Blackie), a purely comic 
work; and the Zopsy Turvy Tales, by the same illus- 
trator, written by Mr. S. H. Hamer, and published by 
Messrs. Cassell, a new number of a good and popular series 
of collaborations by these gentlemen. 

Toy books a-many, of the old-fashioned kind, have 
reached us from Messrs. Warne and Messrs. Nelson. Chief 
among Messrs. Warne’s books we would mention Baby’s 
Animal Picture Book and The Little Folks’ Book of Birds ; 
Messrs. Nelson take bolder flights into actuality, one of 
their books being called Up to London to See the King. 

We have placed The Children’s London (Leadenhall 
Press) under the heading of Picture Books, because to 
many children its pictures are likely to be its most inte- 
resting feature; but it is a serious work, containing much 
good informing matter about London from the interesting 
point of an intelligent, educated child. The author is Miss 
(or Mrs.) Charlotte Thorpe. 


The Six Best Picture Books. 


Mr. Shaw's Old King Cole’s Book of Nursery Rhymes. 
(Macmillan.) 

Anon’s Faithful Friends. 

Mr. Smith's The Animal Book, 


(Blackie.) 
(Blackie.) 


Miss Thorpe’s The Children’s London. (Leadenhall 
Press.) 
Mr. Aldin’s Ten Little Puppy Dogs. (Sands.) 


Mr. Hassall’s A Naval Alphabet. (Sands.) 


Story Books. 


This year sees the issue of two deliberately-planned 
Christmas stories in the Dickens manner, bold attempts to 
recapture the old Christmas altruistic thrill: Santa Claus’s 
Partner and The Man Who Knew Better. They are curiously 
similar, for the reason, probably, that the formula for a 
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Dickens’ Christmas story does not change. It seems 
beyond alteration that there must be a curmudgeon or miser 
whose character, whatever his age, health, and crystallisa- 
tion may be on, say, December 20, shall, by December 
25, have undergone a complete change, so that he blossoms 
forth a beneficent and acceptable philanthropist and 
humorist. Of the two books on this theme, Santa Claus’s 
Partner (Grant Richards), by the American novelist, Mr. 
Thomas Nelson Page, is the better. It is, indeed, admir- 
ably done—a kind of literary version, by prevision, of A 
Message from Mars. Mr. Tom Gallon, the author of 
The Man Who Knew Better (Constable), and the most in- 
veterate of our younger Dickensians, is not so successful ; 
but his story has many kindly passages, and Mr. Gordon 
Browne has put pleasant pictures to it. 

Mr. Andrew Lang, in his adventures on the chromatic 
scale, this year reaches violet ; and The Violet Fairy Book 
(Longmans. 6s.) is worthy its predecessors. Where the 
stories come from, and how many there are still to come, 
are problems which we cannot begin to answer. It is 
Mr. Lang who can find them if any one is able. Mr. H. J. 
Ford is again the illustrator, and this year he has worked 
to a large extent in colours with excellent results. The book 
is wholly charming. 

Mr. J. M. Gibbon has collected, under the title of The 
Reign of King Cole (Dent. 6s.), a number of well-known 
fairy tales from various sources, joined by a string of 
commentary associating them with King Cole. Whether 
or not children value this very transparent device we 
cannot say. Personally we do not. But the collection is 
a capital one, and Mr. Charles Robinson has provided 
many spirited pictures. 

Other collections of fairy tales include Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales (Dent), illustrated by Mr. Anning Bell with much 
charm but little dramatic power; Fairy Tales from Hans 
Andersen (Wells Gardner), illustrated spiritedly by Mr. 
Gordon Browne; Queer Mab’s Fairy Realm (Newnes), 
being a collection of modern fairy tales (the literary rather 
than the traditional variety), by many authors and illus- 
trators; and Fairy Tales from the Swedish (Heinemann), a 
translation by Mr. Breekstadt chiefly of folk-lore stories. 
Here also we would mention Old Ballads in Prose (Long- 
mans), by Eva March Tappan, a prose paraphrase for 
children of certain numbers in the Percy Reliques and 
other collections, of which we cannot feel that the prose 
has any attractions above the original verse; and lastly, 
for smaller children, Messrs. Warne’s Our Favourite 
Fairy Tales and Our Favourite Nursery Tales, two capital 
cheap little books. 

Among original fairy tales the first place must be given 
to Miss Evelyn Sharp’s new Wymp book, Round the 
World to Wymp Land (Lane), in which we meet again, 
after too long an absence, the little creatures whom Miss 
Sharp has invented—thus taking her place among the 
constructive mythologists. We cannot offer so warm a 
welcome to A Real Queen’s Fairy Book (Newnes), by 
Carmen Sylva, for, though lavishly illustrated and attrac- 
tively prepared, the stories are not too suitable for chil- 
dren, nor are they very attractively told. A strained sense 
of beauty is not the best passport to the nursery. Another 
collection of original fantastic stories is by Miss Myra 
Hamilton, entitled Fancy Free Land (Chapman & Hall), 
where much ingenuity has been expended, but too little 
disciplined, we feel, by probability—for even in a fairy 
story some law must be observed. Wine Unlikely Tales 
(Unwin), another original work, by E. Nesbit, is rich in 
high spirits, but not always as free from vulgarity as one 
could wish. 

Mr. G. E. Farrow, who must by this time have a large 
public of his own, is represented this year by two stories, 
both published by Messrs. Pearson: The New Panjan- 
drum and Baker Minor and the Dragon. Mr. Farrow is 
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NOW READY. NOW READY. 


“Black & White” Christmas Number, 


isol. 


Consisting of 48 Pages (inclusive of 8 Full Pages Printed in Colours) and a Magnificent 
Reproduction of the Celebrated Picture entitled 


“SAVING THE COLOURS,” 


BY ROBERT W. GIBB, R.S.A. 





CONTENTS: 


FATHER CHRISTMAS’S BOOK TEA: By Anmcn Racksaw, 


The Six Full Pages in Colours are as follows:— THROUGH THE GREEN DOOR: By Evetyn Swarr. Another Fairy 
THIS LITTLE PIG: By Lewis Baumer. Story by the writer of “ Wymps,” and 
JEMIMA: By Lewis BauMER. JIM OR JOE: By P. Hi.sert. 


FUN ON THE ICE: By H. B. Nertson. 


Also, as a special and much-required feature, 
THE BADLY-BEHAVED SNOWMAN : By I. Newton SHEPARD. 


THE HARE THAT DOUBLED: By ARTHUR RackHaM. A Play for Private Performance in the Theatre Royal Back Drawing-Room 
FOUR PROVERBS: By Greorce Morrow. FETCHING THE DOCTOR: 
MISS PEGGY’S PROTEGES: By Bret Harte. A return to the manner By Tuomas Coss. 


of this famous writer’s delightful “ Baby Sylvester,” ‘‘ The Queen of 
Pirate Isle,” and “ Sarah Walker.” 


THE ROAD TO ROME: By E. Nessit. Author of “The Treasure 


This play, which has humorous illustrations by Mr. Witt Owen, has 
heen specially written to be acted by a small cast of children, with as few 
8 age properties as possible. No kind of literature is so much in demand 





Seekers.” a; good original plays for home performance by children, and the con- 
THE CHRISTMAS OF THE POOR PLAYERS: By Tom Gatton, An dactors of Black and White are confident that in Mr, Cobb's amusing little 
old-fashioned Christmas Story by the author of “ Tatterley.” rama they have found exactly what is required. 





The whole printed at “Black & White” Office, England. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, Post Free, Is. 4d. 


Publishing Office: 63, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 























Published every Friday. Price Twopence. 


BLACK & WHITE BUDGET 


THE BIJOU ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 


HAS ATTAINED AN ENORMOUS CIRCULATION 


and is, without exception, absolutely the most 
popular weekly of the age. 








The unparalleled success of the Buack anD Waite Bupcert has enabled the Proprietors to issue at 
twopence a neat, handy, and concise newspaper, containing all the features 
of the best sixpenny illustrateds in a condensed form. A publication of the class and character 
which has hitherto been quite unobtainable at so low a price. 


It is the ideal paper for a railway journey, and has no rival in the home circle. 


All the most important news of the week will be found in its pages: 
war and peace, at home and abroad, sport and the stage, every-day life, in fact everything of general interest, 
profusely illustrated from cover to cover. 


There are approximatels over one hundred pictures every week. 
Buiack AND Waite Buneert is, in fact, a great journalistic innovation which the general public has not been 
slow to recognise and appreciate 
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an artist in high spirits, and his comic invention never 
seems to fail him. We must confess that he is a taste 
which we have never thoroughly acquired, but so many 
boys and girls find him good company that criticism 
falters. Another work in the same kind is Wonders in 
Monster Land (Allen), by E. D. Cuming, where the curious 
may read of mammoths and extinct creatures, including 
the Oh-don’t-op Teryx. The illustrations are by Mr. J. A. 
Shepherd. 

Two new series of children’s books begin this autumn. 
One is “The Little Blue Books for Children,” edited for 
Messrs. Methuen by Mr. E. V. Lucas, who originated the 
Dumpy Series for Mr. Grant Richards. The first of the 
three volumes already published is a selection from the 
stories of Jacob Abbott, under the title of The Beechnut 
Book, which deals in a fascinatingly detailed manner with 
the life and interests of a number of American children 
and their ingenious friend and leader, Beechnut. The 
second, entitled he Airgun, by T. Hilbert, is a spirited 
and convincing story for boys, in which girls are not un- 
likely tg be interested. The third, The Castaways, we 
review, elsewhere. This series is aimed at those children 
who want stories of the everyday affairs of life, as well 
as of the doings of fairies and princesses. The illustrations 
should, we think, be particularly satisfying to them, as they 
represent very simply children and things as they really 
are. The cover design, by Mr. F. D. Bedford, adds to the 
charm of the series. 

The other new series is “ The Larger Dumpy Books” 
(meaning less dumpy) put forth by Mr. Grant Richards 
to accompany his smaller series. The first three 
volumes are Pillow Stories, prettily told and prettily 
illustrated, by S. L. Heward and Gertrude M. Bradley : 
Holidays and Happy Days, with quaintly charming pic- 
tures in colours, by E. F. Mason, representing Old English 
customs and festivals, but a shade too serious and patronis- 
ing in its letterpress; and The Siz-Inch Admiral, a work 
for which we cannot find much praise, illustrated by photo- 
graphs of dummy figures intended to suggest real life but 
not doing so. 

In the Dumpy Books, Mr. Thomas Cobb, who under- 
stands as well as anyone the art of telling a direct story 
for children, has an excellent tale, The Little Clown ; Miss 
Tourtel, in A Horse Book, depicts the horse with unusual 
accuracy, but lacks spirit in her rhymes; Mr. J. R. Monsell 
offers a nonsense story, The Pink Knight, better illus- 
trated than invented; and Mr. Henry Mayer draws in 
Little People some very pleasant characteristic figures of 
the natives, to which Mr. T. W. H. Crosland, that satirist in 
grain, supplies verses which, while always ingenious, too 
often trend upon sophistication and irony. Altogether the 
new doses in this homeeopathic library, as we might call 
the “ Dumpy Books,” are very palatable. 

With these may be grouped The Story of Little Black 
Mingo (Nisbet), by Helen Bannerman, whose Little Black 
Sambo is in so many homes. It is an agreeably absurd 
history, but a second crop from the same field is rarely so 
rich as the first. 

To come to quieter stories by ladies, Mrs. Farmiloe’s 
Little Citizens (S.P.C.K.), written and illustrated by her- 
self, is a collection of pretty stories of poor London 
children; and Mrs. Molesworth’s two volumes for this 
Christmas, 7’he Wood Pigeons and Mary (Macmillan) and 
“My Pretty” and Her Little Brother “ Too” (Chambers), 
have her old charm. We cannot say quite so much for 
Mrs. L. T. Meade’s new story, Cosey Corner; or, How 
They Kept the Farm (Chambers), which is rather forced 
and not too interesting. A brighter, book is Those Twins 
(Blackie), by Elinor Davenport Adams, in which we read 
of the efforts of two ingenious and purposeful, if somewhat 
incredible, young reformers who set out to make a man of 
a too casual cousin. In Private Bobs and the New Recruit 
(Dent), by Mrs. Henry Birchenough, two other adventurous 
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children will be found who, fired partly by military ardour, 
determined to visit the Jubilee. Lord Roberts, whose 
connection with children, real or fictitious, has already 
been exploited quite enough, plays a part in the narra- 
tive. 

A more serious work than any yet named is Saints 
of Italy (Dent), being certain legends of the Saints retold 
by Ella Noyes, and illustrated by pictures after the old 
Masters. The narrative manner is simple and interesting, 
and the stories will lend wonder to Sunday afternoon. 

Mr. Seton-Thompson has taken his place as one of the 
first writers of stories for children. Indeed, as the his- 
torian of American wild animals he comes very nigh Mr. 
Kipling as the historian of the jungle, although the sense 
of wonder which permeates the Indian tales is lacking. In 
Lives of the Hunted (Nutt) Mr. Seton-Thompson tells with 
pen and pencil several more of his moving stories of beasts, 
but they are less wild than before—no longer bears and 
stags, but rams and sparrows and pups and rats, with a 
coyote thrown in to maintain the tradition. Some of the 
same territory which Mr. Seton-Thompson has made his 
own is explored very acceptably by Mr. William J. Long in 
Secrets of the Woods (Ginn and Co.). 

Another animal book from across the Atlantic is our old 
friend Uncle Remus (Grant Richards. 6s8.), printed in 
large type, and supplied with a number of grotesque draw- 
ings by Mr. J. A. Shepherd. Our own feeling is that Mr. 
Shepherd would be a much better illustrator if he were not 
so grotesque ; but very possibly the nursery differs. 

Before leaving animal story books we should mention 
The World of Animal Life (Blackie), edited by Mr. Fred 
Smith; and Strange Adventures in Dicky Bird Land 
(Cassell), by Mr. R. Kearton, illustrated by photographs by 
Mr. C. Kearton. Other animal books will be found under 
the heading “ Picture Books.” 

Music, poetry, and the drama for children are supplied 
in the St. Nicholas’ Book of Plays and Operettas (Warne), 
a good collection ; in Mr. Alfred Scott Gattey’s Domestic 
Ditties (Pearson), with music by the author; and in 
Pater’s Book of Rhymes (Sherratt and Hughes), a work 
not by the late Walter Pater, but by His Honour Judge 
Parry. 


The Six Best Story Books. 


Mr. Lang’s Violet Fairy Book, (Longmans.) 


Mr. Gibbon’s Reign of King Cole. (Dent.) 
Mr. Page’s Santa (laus’s Partner. (Richards.) 


(Macmillan.) 
(Nutt.) 
(Lane.) 


Mrs. Molesworth’s The Wood Pigeons, 
Mr. Seton-Thempson’s Lives of the Hunted, 
Miss Sharp's Round the World to Wymp Land, 


The following are three verses from the forthcoming 
Ballad of Mr. Rook, written by Mr. George Wyndham to 
amuse his little boy, Percy, during a period of convalescence 
spent at Clouds, the seat of the Hon. Perey Wyndham. At 
Clouds the rooks were fed through the winter, but too\ 
flight in the spring : 

All flew away. Ah no, not all ! 
For one bird had a heart 
Responsive to a loving call 
And could not so depart. 
Old Mr. Rook loved well the wood 
Where he was wont to nest, 
Yet beat his heart in gratitude 
Beneath his glossy breast. 
“ Shall I,” quoth he, ‘* who brought these crowds 
* To feast here as they pleased, 
“ Leave now the kindly house of Clouds 
* Where all our pain is eased ? "’ 
It is the nest-building of the grateful rook in the woods at 
Clouds that the ballad of the Irish Secretary celebrates. 



































































Tales for Boys and Girls. 


Tue great activity of the present publishing season is 
reflected in the output of the boys’ and girls’ story books 
which are peculiar to this time of the year. They come 
as surely as the chrysanthemums, and in the same wealth 
of colour. Last year the list of these books ran to eighty- 
eight titles. This year the number is nearer one hundred 
and twenty. To the adult mind there is a wonderful same- 
ness about these stories of war, adventure, school life, 
and the home. But we very much doubt whether to their 
proper readers they seem at all monotonous. After all, 
they are addressed to readers between the ages of eight 
and fourteen. Grant to each reader the generous allow- 
ance of six stories a year, and it will be seen that the 
boys’ writer can very safely ring the changes on battles as 
old as Marathon and as new as Eland’s Laagte; on sea 
fights in which the Viking spear is hurled and on sea 
fights in which the stealthy submarine creeps under the 
hull of the ironclad; on the dripping scalps with which 
Long Feather or Blazing Arrow adorns his wigwam, and 
on the most approved method of dispersing a crowd of 
alligators on the mud flats of the Amazon. Time cannot 
stale nor custom wither the infinite variety of the Ranch, 
the Pampas, the Deep Sea Pearl Fishery, or the lower 
decks of a Slave Dhow. And, as a matter of fact, these 
good old elements maintain their supremacy. It is only 
little by little, and in spite of many reactions, that modern 
conditions, inventions, and scientific results get themselves 
embodied in the everlasting multi-coloured romance of life 
which year by year is hewn into appropriate lengths and 
bound up in prize books. We notice, for example, that 
in a year when the drift of narrative naturally sets toward 
South Africa, China, and the Saxon kingdom of Wessex, 
we are nevertheless presented with quite a number of 
Red Indian stories of the good old type. While American 
statesmen and philanthropists are considering benevolent 
devices for keeping the poor Indian alive, your boys’ story- 
teller still finds it profitable to represent the Redskin in 
the act of swinging his tomahawk over the white man’s 
head. Under the class of British soldiering, again, we find 
that the material offered by the war in South Africa is used 
but sparingly. Last year seven books were dedicated to 
the campaign. This year there are but eight, and we note 
a strong disposition to return to the War in Egypt, the 
Indian Mutiny, the Crimea, and other earlier theatres of 
British prowess. 

The catalogue of juvenile stories which iies on our table 
is necessarily long, but it has its own statistical and classi- 
ficatory interest. Here it is: 


Home. 

Chadwick (W. E.), Ethel Hardman: A Story of Self 

BPIID. =. cxciscatinieinlitbesitessnsouwens ccc; dandaacsiod (S.P.C.K.) 
Bramston (M.), Golden-Hearted ...:..................5. (S.P.C.K.) 
Macsorley (Catherine M.), An Irish Cousin ....... A(S.P.C.K.) 
Mallandaine (Catherine E.), Like Oures Like ......... (S.P.C.K.) 
Mallandaine (Catherine E.), In Luck’: + eee (S.P.C.K.) 
Curry (E. S.), A Girl’s Resolve .................000000 (S.P.C.K.) 
Jacberns (Raymond), Robin ...........0.......0::000000 (S.P.C.K.) 
Le Feuvre (Amy Le), A Cherry Tree ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 2/0 
Keith (Leslie), Penance ..................00 (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Haverfield (E. L.), Jim’s Sweethearta .................. (Nelson) 2/6 
Synge (Mrs. Hamilton), Dickie ......................000.. (Nelson) 1/6 
Adams (Elinor Davenport), On Honour ...... ........... (Nelson) 2/6 
The Author of “ Val,” Two of a Trade .................. (Nelson) 1/6 
Percival (Leila), Professor Archie ........................ (Nelson) 1/0 
Clarke (Mrs. Henry), A Lad of Devon .................. (Nelson) 1/0 


Clarke (Mrs. Henry), Into Stormy Waters 
(Sunday School Union) 1/6 


Tynan (Katharine), A Girl of Galway .................. (Blackie) 6/0 


Heddle (Ethel F.), An Original Girl \.............000.0. (Blackie) 6/0 
Chappell (Jennie), Terrie’s Travels ..................... (Blackie) 5/0 
Callwell (J. M.). A Lit‘le Irish Girl ..................... (Blackie) 2/6 


Meade (Mrs. L. T.), A Very Naughty Girl ...... (Chambers) 5/0 
Meade (Mrs. L. T.), Girls of the True Blue ...... (Chambers) 6/0 
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(R. Brimley Johnson) 3/6 net 
Mii!s (Mary E.), A Troublesome Godchi-d (Griffiths Farran) 3/6 
Skrine (Mary J. H.), The World’s Delight ............... (Lane) 
Nesbit (E.), The Would i sal tabiobdnticaies scien (Unwin) 6/0 
Arnold (Mrs. 8. G.), Two Busybodies .................. (Unwin) 6/0 
Delaire (Jean), Two Girls and a Dream ............ (Ward, Lock) 3/6 
School. 
Timlow om. W.), A Nest of Girls, or Boarding-School 
RES R Rr en tome etree Sr anne Ree (Chambers) 6/0 
Home er Out of Bounds.....................00: (Chambers) 3/6 
Sharp (Evelyn), The Youngest Girl in the School (Macmillan) 6/0 
Mansergh (Jessie), Tom and Some Other Girls...... (Cassell) 3/6 
Coombe (Florence), For the Old School............... (Blackie) 2/0 
Swainson (Frederick), Acton’s Feud .................. (Newnes) 3/6 
Edwards (R. W. K.), Dick Vaughan’s Term 
(Wells Gardner) 2/6 
Cartwright (John), The Chronic‘es of Durnford (S.P.C.K.) 
Barrow-North (H.), Jerry Dodds, Millionaire, A School 
Yarn of Merriment and Mystery ............... (Chambers) 3/6 
History and Historical Fighting. 
Henty (G. A.), To Herat and Cabul ..................... (Blackie) 5/0 
Henty (G. A.) At the Point of the Bayonet ......... (Blackie) 6/0 
Elrington (H.), In the Days of Prince Hal............ (Blackie) 1/6 
Baring-Gould (S.), Grettir ™ i Tee beiuaekniooinit (Blackie) 3/0 
Brereton (Captain F. 8.), Gallant Grenadier...(Blackie) 5/0 
Polkard (Eliza F.), The RS _ | eae (Blackie) 3/6 
Miles (Alfred H.), Fifty-two Stories of Courage and En- 
I MN EE aces ccnetuinientueabneneurer (Hutchinson) 5/0 
Miles (Alfred H.), Fifty-two Stories of Greater Britain 
(Hutchinson) 5/0 
Everett-Green (E.), True Stories of Girl Heroines 
(Hutchinson) 
Whishaw (Fred.), The Lion Cub: A Story of Peter the 
MINN Usdsctidinntsliisiiniineiisscinieaseubaseuaseeyenh (Griffith Farran) 3/6 
Everett-Green ('E.), For the Faith........................ (Nelson) 3/6 
Everett-Green (E.), In Fair Granada .............. (Nelson) 5/0 
Hayens (Herbert), “or the Colours .......... (Nelson) 6/0 
Glasgow (Geraldine), The Queen’s Shilling . ...(Ne‘son) 1/0 
Poynter (H. May), Madamscourt ..................... (Nelson) 2/0 
Marsha’! (Beatrice), Old Blackfriars ....... ressseeeeeee (BOAley) 5/0 
Fern (C. R.), For the O'd Flag .................. (Sampson Low) 2/6 
Davidson (Mary M.), Edward the Exile 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Gilliat (Rev. E.), God Save King Alfred ......(Macmillan) 6/0 
Perry (Wa'ter), The Boy's Odyssey............... (Macmil'an) 6/0 
Wood (Walter), With the Flag at Sea............ (Constable) 6/0 
Laughton (John K.), Sea Fights a“ Adventures...... (Allen) 6/0 
Smith (G. Barnett), Heroes of the Nineteenth Century 
(Pearson) 5/0 
Berrey (R. Power), The Boy’s Book of Bravery (Pearson) 5/0 
St. Leger (Hugh), . Billets and’ Bullets...... (Griffith Farran) 3/6 
Stephens (Robert N.), Captain Ravenshaw: A Romance of 
Elizabethan London ...........0.000sssssseresss (Ward, Lock) 6/0 
Stab'es (Gordon), With Cutlass and Torch............ (Nisbet) 5/0 
Marchant (Bessie), In Perilous Times......... (Gall & Inglis) 
Johnston (William), Under the Sirdar’s Flag......(Partridge) 2/6 
Weedon (L. L.), Little John Cope..................... (S.P.C.K.) 
Henty (G. A.) and Others, Courage and Conflict (Chambers) 5/0 
Adventure. 
Burnham (Hampden), Jack Ra'ston, or the Outbreak of the 
EE i LER Petre (Nelson) 5/0 
Cameron (Verney Lovett), Three Sailor Boys......... (Nelson) 1/6 
Forester (F. B.), Held to Ransom....................... (Nelson) 5/0 
Cowper (W.M.), “The Brown Bird” and Her Owners 
(S.P.C.K.) 
Daunt (Achilles), Out on the Llanos..................(8.P.C.K.) 
Hinkson (H. A.), Sir Phe!im’s Treasure ......... (S.P.C.K.) 
Kenyon (C. R.), The Argonauts of the Amazon (Chambers) 3/6 
Ellis (Edward S.), Blazing Arrow ..................606 (Cassell) 2/6 
Ellis (Edward 8.), The Chieftain and the Scout ...... (Cassell) 2/6 
Walkey (S.), With Redskins on the Warpath ...... (Cassell) 
Whitmarsh (Lieut. H. P.), The Young Pearl Divers 
(Macqueen) 
Hope (A. R.), An Album of Adventures (Black) 5/0 
Lampen (C. Dudley), O'Callaghan the Slave Trader 
(Digby. Long) 3/6 
Mackie (John), The Heart of the Prairie ..... (Newnes) 3/6 
Munroe (Kirk), Longfeather the Peacemakers -ss..(Newnes) 3/6 
Marchant (Bessie), Three Girls on a Ranch ............ (Blackie) 2/6 
Samson (John), In the Dictator’s Gmip ............... (Blackie) 3/6 
Stables (Dr. Gordon), In Quest of the Giant Sloth ...(Blackie) 3/6 
Roper (Edward), Ice-Bound ..............cc00.cseeeeseees (Partridge) 2/6 
Oxley (J. Macdonald), Norman’s Nugget......... (Partridge) 2/6 
Graydon (W. M.). On Winding Waters .......... (Partridge) 2/6 
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South Africa. 


iMiam), Stories from South African History 
Moxon (William) ries fr =a ~ 
The Author of “In Lion Land,” The Cape and Its Story 


(Nelson) 2/6 
Henty (G. A.), With Roberts to Pretoria ............... (Blackie) 6/0 
Burrage (E. H.), Carbineer and Scout ..............- (Blackie) 2/6 


i, 
Fenn (George Manville), The Kopje Garrison ......(Chambers) 5/0 
Allen (Phebe), Mafeking Day .............:0ee2+0.0:+05 (S.P.C.K.) 


China. 


Marchant (Bessie), Among Hostile Hordes ...(Gall & Inglis) 
Brereton t. F. S.), The Dragon of Pekin ......(Blackie) 5/9 
Squire (Charles), The Great Khan’s Treasure ...... (Blackie) 3/6 
Fenn (G. Manville}, Ching the Chinaman ............ (S.P.C.K.) 


Natural History. ‘ 


Ensign (H. L.), Lady Lee, and other Animal Stories 
(McClurg, Chicago) $2 


Smith (Fred), The Boyhood of a Naturalist ......... (Blackie) 3/6 
Cochrane (Robert), More Animal Stories ......... (Chambers) 2/0 
Giberne (Agnes), The Mighty Deep and What we Know of It 
(Pearson) 5/0 
Hewett (Rev. G. M. A.), The Open Air Boy ............ (Allen) 6/0 


New Editions. 
Abbott (Jacob), The Beechnut Book, Ed. by E. V. Lucas 


(Methuen) 2/6 
Collingwood (Harry), The Pirate Island ............... (Blackie) 3/0 
Kuppord (Skelton), Hammond’s Herd Lines ......... (Blackie) 1/6 
Verne (Jules), An Antarctic Mystery ............ (Sampson Low) 2/6 


When it comes to discussing the literary merits of these 
stories the critic finds himself at a standstill in a veritable 
jungle of equality. The art of writing boys’ books is 
thoroughly understood up to a point by publishers and 
authors. In the mass, these books are written to pattern. 
The pattern is good as far as it goes. It is perfectly under- 
stood how a hunt for secret treasure should be developed, 
how a school rebellion should be engineered, or how the 
ingredients should be mixed in a tale of the Incas. The 
very jokes, quotations, and little asides of the narrative 
maintain a certain sameness, a certain reminiscence of the 
established pattern. So that beyond stating that a given 
story is concerned with Garibaldi’s wars, or with the cap- 
ture of the hero by Spanish banditti, or with gold seeking 
in Australia or in New Mexico, or with a quest for the 
Antarctic Pole, or with hunting on the great Caribou 
Barrens, or with wild doings in Russia under Peter the 
zreat, or with the early heroes of Iceland, there is usually 
a plentiful lack of opportunity for anything like intimate 
criticism. 

Nevertheless, the conscientious reviewer will not be 
denied. The elect must be found. We have no doubt 
whatever that the best boy and girl story published 
this year is Mr. Thomas Cobb’s The Castaways of Meadow 
Bank. This story, of only one hundred and ninety- 
one small square pages, takes ‘its place in the series 
of “Little Blue Books for Children,” which Mr. E. V. 
Lucas is editing for Messrs. Methuen. The peculiar merit 
of Mr. Cobb’s story is its naturalness. Its main and, 
indeed, only incident is the imprisonment of three boys 
and a girl in a house entirely cut off from civilisation by 
the flooding of a river. There is nothing either sensa- 
tional or improbable in their launching of a boat on the 
dangerous waters during the absence of their guardians, 
in their helpless drifting down the stream, or in their 
growing alarm. These things are told with that gripping 
simplicity which Defoe used with unrivalled effect in 
Robinson Crusoe. The. sighting of Major Stanley’s 
deserted mansion, now an island in the grey leagues of 
water, and the entry of the party by an upper window, 
prepare us for the gist of the tale: a “desert island” 
experience not too long or severe for the discreet blending 
of comedy and tragedy. Nothing could be better than 
the description of the plight of these boys and girls when 
the stupidity of the youngest has allowed their boat to 
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escape down stream, leaving them prisoners in the bed- 
rooms of the deserted country house whose staircase 
descends into many feet of water. The debates on their 
situation, their gradual wakening from dismay to action, 
the allotting of sleeping quarters and the economic dis- 
tribution of biscuits—the only supplies immediately dis- 
coverable—are the small and obvious points of the situa- 
tion. These, however, are developed by Mr. Cobb with 
so much proper detail, and with so much knowledge of the 
boy and girl character, that the story lays hold of the mind 
of agrown man. Ceasing to think of it merely as a story 
for juveniles, one finds it a capable study in juvenility, a 
duality of merit which we believe is the hall-mark of all 
first-rate stories for the young. 

Moreover, Mr. Cobb brings to his story-telling none 
of that secondary literary attitude—excellent and delight- 
ful in itself—which distinguishes, say, the work of Mr. 
Kenneth Grahame, or, in a somewhat different way, Mr. 
G. S. Street. His full and intimate understanding of his 
boys and girls prefers to go unassisted by descriptive inter- 
ludes or little ironic asides to any adult reader who may 
happen to be about. So tight, bare, and businesslike is 
his method that it might be expected to emerge in a cer- 
tain coldness. This, however, is not the case, and the 
explanation is that Mr. Cobb’s sympathy is warmly implicit. 

Quite different in its methods and effects is the story 
which we should place next to his in_ merit. 
This is Miss Evelyn Sharp’s Zhe Youngest Girl im the 
School (Macmillan), a most amusing story, full of humorous 
insight into the boy and girl world, and for that matter 
into the grown-up world, too. That it will appeal to boys 
and girls we have no doubt, for the incidents are plentiful 
and of the right kind. But the story is sophisticated. It 
is written as to be a kind of jocular, entirely pleasant vic- 
timisation of boys and girls for the amusement of grown- 
ups. The conventional funny story about children which 
goes the rounds of the newspapers is frequently recalled in 
the dialogue. You feel that the talk has been dressed up 
and improved upon, prepared, as it were, for the Press, 
and spiced with something of the narrator's inward com- 
ment. For instance, when the Berkeley boys and girls are 
discussing the expected advent of their Aunt Anna, who is 
to take charge of them all during their father’s absehce in 
America, the sententious Kit predicts his Aunt’s various 
revolutionary arrangements : 

* First of all,” said Christopher, with an air of confi- 
dence, “‘ she’ll see that Egbert has a crammer next summer 
holidays ; and he’ll either have to get that scholarship or 
he doesn’t go to Oxford at all! She’ll talk about discipline 
and things like that. Aunts always do talk about dis- 
cipline, when it’s for other people’s children. ‘ 
As for Wilfred, she’ll upset all his ambitions before he can 
turn round. Do you suppose she’ll encourage his messing 
about with things in saucepans, just because he wants to 
be a doctor? Not she! She'll talk about some rotten 
business in the City instead. Aunts always know millions 
of places in the City, where they can shove their unwilling 
nephews. Then she'll pack Robin to a prepara- 
tory at Brighton—never knew an aunt yet who didn’t want 
to send you to a preparatory at Brighton!” 


Here you observe that infusion of the writer’s mind in 
the minds of her juvenile characters, for when everything 
is allowed for the precocity and pomposity of the very 
young Kit, his generalisations on the subject of aunts are 
in form and substance those of a literary adult writer. 
Casting round once more for a nugget, we alight on Ian 
Maclaren’s Scottish school story, Young Barbarians 
(Hodder & Stoughton). We sense a certain machine-made 
quality in this well illustrated story. Perhaps it is the 
reminiscence of “Kail Yard” workmanship, the “Kail 
Yard” dependence on dialect, and the “ Kail Yard” deli- 
beration in long semi-humorous that contri- 
butes to this feeling. One feels, too, that if the word 
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departure could not be printed “depairture,” the humour 
of half a chapter might crumble in the dust. And 
as regards Ian Maclaren’s literary attitude, as we may call 
it, there is this to be said: It is thoroughly conventional in 
its geniality and full waistcoated, rather overdone, tolera- 
tion of the pranks and escapades of schoolboys. In con- 
sideration of certain boy virtues, these are benevolently 
encouraged in the most approved “ boys-will-be-boys 
iashion, and the sufferings of junior masters and local 
tradesmen are fair game throughout. This is all right in 
moderation, but this playing up to the schoolboy can be 
just a little unctuous. The baiting of junior masters and 
bailies is not the stuff of which the best school stories are 
made, though it enters in some just proportion into them 
all. Nevertheless, Young Barbarians is undeniably one 
of the best boys’ school stories of the year, and we may 
point out for particular praise the chapter called “ The 
Famous Victory,” in which the Seminary boys and the Free 
Kirk school indulge in a snowball fight, both sides showing 
very good tactics. During the fight the whereabouts of the 
powers that be are humorously described as follows: 


As for the police, who were not numerous in Muirtown, 
and who lived on excellent good terms with everybody, 
except tramps, they seemed to have a — knowledge 
when a snow-fight was coming on, and were detained by 
iraportant duty in distant streets. It was always, how- 
ever, believed by the Seminary that two of the police could 
be seen, one at the distance of the bridge over the Tay, 
the other at the far extremity of Breadalbane. Street, 
following the fight with rapt attention, and in the gase 
the Pennies winning, which had been their own’ school, 
smacking their lips and slapping their hands under t 
pretence of warming themselves in the cold weather, a 
in the event of the Seminaries winning marching off in 
opposite directions, lest they should be tempted to interfere, 
which they would have considered contrary to the rules of 
fair play, and giving their own school a mean advantage. 
Perhaps some ingenuous modern person will ask, ‘* What 
were the masters of the Seminary about during this hour ?” 
The Rector was sitting by the fire in his retiring-room, 
reading a winter ode of Horace, and as faint sounds of war 
reached his ears he would stir the fire and lament, like the 
quiet old scholar that he was, that Providence had made 
him ruler of such a band of barbarians ; but he would also 
cherish the hope that his barbarians would not come off 
second. As for Bulldog, his mina was torn between two 
delights—the anticipation of the exercise which he would 
have next day, and the pleasure which his lads were 
having to-day—and nothing more entirely endeared Bull- 
dog to his savages than the fact that, instead of going 
home to dinner during this hour, which was his usual 
custom, he contented himself with a biscuit. He was 
obliged to buy it in a baker's shop in Breadalbane Street, 
from which he could command a perfect view of the whole 
battle, especially as he happened to stand in the doorway 
of the shop, and never returned to school till the crisis of 
war was over. He was careful to explain to the school 
that he had himself gone for the purpose of identifying the 
ringleaders in mischief, and it was on such an occasion 
that Speug, keeping his right cheek immovable towards 
Bulldog, would wink to the assembled school with 
irresistible effect. 


Miss Katharine Tynan’s story, A Girl of Galway 
(Blackie), is pleasant reading, and, like Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, it is concerned with the redemption from soli- 
tude and stinginess of a wealthy but soured old man, Sir 
Delvin Grace, who has shut himself up in his ancestral 
home in the deep woods of Corofin, with five miles of car- 
riage-drive between his front door and his lodge gates. 
How she fulfils her promise to her mother to reconcile 
Sir Delvin Grace with his som (her father), and how she 
advances in her own career of young womanhood amid 
lovely and beautiful surroundings, are the elements in the 
story, which is written with all Miss Tynan’s usual grace, 
and with an ever-present sense of the language and com- 
panionship of the woodlands, 
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Home AND Scuoou SToRIgs. 


Turning now to the larger mass of books before us, we 
can cordially recommend Miss Ethel F. Heddle’s story, An 
Original Girl (Blackie). It is a story of London life. 
The heroine, Christobel Beauchamp, makes her living by 
typewriting in an office till chance throws her across the 
path of Lady Anne Prideaux, her grandmother. Her 
mother had made a mésalliance, marrying an actor, the 
Mr. Beauchamp of the story. Lady Anne desires to adopt 
Christobel, but the girl returns to her father, who sadly 
needs her help. The story tells how the poor actor at last 
receives his “call,” and ends with the promise of good 
fortune for Christobel, her many friends, and Donald 
Ramsay, her devoted lover. 

Schoolgirls will thoroughly appreciate Elizabeth Westyn 
Timlow’s story of American school life, called A Nest 
of Girls (Chambers). This is quite the schoolgirliest 
story that we have read. Perhaps, indeed, the incidents, 
intrigues, and escapades which go on at Mrs. Conway’s 
establishment at 67, Tupelo Street, Elm City, are a little 
exaggerated and somewhat too suggestive of a later stage 
in the lives of her characters. The story, however, is 
thoroughly wholesome and feminine. Acton’s Feud 
(Newnes) is a rough-and-tumble football story of public 
school life, full of incident and plot. Boys will like it. 


History AND Battie. 


Among stories of battles and historical incident Mr. 
G. A. Henty’s At the Point of the Bayonet (Blackie), a tale 
of the Mahratta War, stands out as a thoroughly virile 
and skilful boys’ tale. The same may be said of Mr. Fred 
Whishaw’s The Lion Cub (Griffith Farran), a rousing story 
of court intrigue and street fighting under Peter the Great. 
The second chapter contains a tremendous description of a 
revolution conducted by the Streltsi archers under the 
walls of the Kremlin. A leading incident is the throwing 
over a balcony to the howling mob below of the royal 
favourite, Dolgorouki, who falls among the spears beneath. 


Then, as those have attested who witnessed this 
tragedy, the most extraordinary and horrible thing 
happened. For scarcely had the doomed General fallen 
among the infuriated soldiers than his body was cut into 
shreds, and thrown hither and thither until there was not 
a particle of it to be found; every bit of him had been 
sliced with swords, trampled into the dust underfoot, and 
lost. 

** My children, my children—what have you done?” 
wailed old Matveyeff, hiding his eyes. 

He had better have remained silent. 

“Throw down Matveyeff also!” the crowd shouted. 
“ He sided with Dolgorouki.” 

The men on the balcony seized the old man, and were 
about to cast him among the frenzied soldiers. Then a 
woman ran out upon the balcony and held their arms 
this was the Tsaritsa. . * si 

Then Ivanoff and the rest raised old Matveyeff, and cast 
him, a most innocent victim, among the yelling mob; and 
in a moment he had shared the fate of Dolgorouki, and 
there was not any portion of his body remaining that 
would have been large enough for the meal of a dog. 


The boy who has got to this early point in the story is not 
likely to lay it down. 

Two stories dealing with the career of Alfred the Great, 
both thoroughly interesting, are the Rev. E. Gilliat’s 
God Save King Alfred! (Macmillan) and Mr. Tom Bevan’s 
A Lion of Wessex (Partridge). Mr. Gilliat’s book is par- 
ticularly well printed and illustrated, and is emphatically 
one of the books of the year for a boy. We need not stay 
to inquire too closely whether the following conventions 
of language ate minutely true to the period :—“*‘ Wife,’ 
said the freeman, to a buxom lady who came in from the 
kitchen, ‘when will our supper be ready? for we be for- 




























































spent and a-hungered.’ ‘Good man, rest you easy awhile ; 
brewing meats may not be hurried, ye wot; but here 
cometh Egwina with a brew of pigment that shall give you 
« merry foretaste of that which shall follow.” We 
wonder how many boy readers will recognise this “ pig- 
ment” as the highly spiced wine, sweetened with honey, 
which our forefathers quaffed round their hearths. 

We can but mention as excellent story books of a 
familiar type Mr. Herbert Hayens’s One of the Red Shirts 
(Nisbet), a story of Garibaldi’s revolution ; Captain F. 5. 
Brereton’s A Gallant Grenadier (Blackie), a story of the 
Crimean war, in which the plucky hero, beginning as a 
schoolboy, ends as one of the heroes of the Charge of the 
Light Brigade, and also discovers the long withheld secret 
of his birth. Enough to say, in the author's words, that, 
Pil Western falls on his feet. Two historical romances of 
a quieter kind, yet full of colour and interest, are Miss 
Beatrice Marshall’s Old Blackfriars (Seeley), a tale of 
the days of Sir Anthony Van Dyck; and Mr. Robert Neil- 
son Stephens’s Captain Ravenshaw; or, The Maid of 
Cheapside , Ward, Lock), a romance of Elizabethan London. 
The illustrations to Miss Marshall’s story are particularly 
good, and include several charming realisations of Old 
London. The frontispiece alone of Miss Everett-Green’s 
In Fatr Grenada (Nelson) will be enough to tempt any 
imaginative boy, to whom a cavalcade with banners and 
men in armour passing through a Moorish arch into a red- 
tiled city of the romantic Spain of yore suggests high ad- 
venture and gallant deeds. 


ADVENTURE. 


We have already referred to the presence of several Red 
Indian stories in our collection. Two of these-—namely, 
Mr. Kirk Munroe’s Longfeather the Peacemaker ; or, The 
Belt of Seven Totems and Mr. John Mackie’s The Heart 
of the Prairie—-come from Messrs. Newnes, and are excel- 
lently illustrated. Mr. Mackie can lay claim to truthful- 
ness of detail, inasmuch that he lived for some years in 
that wild and fascinating portion of the “Great Lone 
Land” as a police officer in charge of a part of the fron- 
tier. His cowboys, Indians, and policemen, not to men- 
tion his bears and smugglers, are therefore his old friends. 
Another writer who knows this field of romance is Mr. 
Edward S. Ellis, whose two stories, 7he Chieftain and the 
Scout and Blazing Arrow, are issued, with thrilling illus- 
trations, by Messrs. Cassell. 

Mr. C. R. Kenyon’s The Argonauts of the Amazon 
(Chambers), we must own, held us by its alligator stories, 
its rescue of an Inca’s daughter, and its night scenes on the 
great river. In The Quest of the Giant Sloth (Blackie) 
that thoroughly experienced purveyor of boys’ tales, Dr. 
Gordon Stables, tells how his hero and his boy companions 
set out to find the Giant Sloth. The extreme youthfulness 
of the little band will be considered no drawback by the 
readers of this fearsome story of wild animals, Indians 
and hidden treasure. A story on similar, though less 
extravagant, lines is Out on the Llanos (S.P.C.K.), by 
Achilles Daunt ; it is concerned with juvenile adventures in 
the wilds of Colombia, S.A. 


SoutH AFRICA AND .CHINA. 


The Boer war is in strong hands. Mr. Henty, Mr. 
Hayens, and Mr. G. M. Fenn all contribute stories, as our 
list shows.. Nothing at this date, however, need be said 
about these narratives, which are sufficiently described in 
their titles and the names of their authors. Captain F. 8. 
Brereton’s spirited story, Zhe Dragon of Pekin (Blackie), 
recounts the recent troubles in China; tells how Bob 
Duncan, the hero, and his friend, Charlie Dashwood, deter- 
mine to capture one Sung, a rascally Chinaman, who many 
years.ago murdered the latter’s father and stole some valu- 
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able papers. Unfortunately, while they are engaged in 
the chase, the Boxers break into open rebellion, and Sung, 
becoming one of their leaders, captures Bob's father. 
Meanwhile the hero and his friend have entered the be- 
sieged Legations in Pekin, from which they volunteer to 
carry despatches to Tientsin. On their way they separate, 
to encounter many adventures, one of which brings Bob 
very near to death. Mr. G. M. Fenn’s story, Ching the 
Chinaman (S.P.C.K.), is less topical, but is full of 
humour and thrilling adventures. Chinese junks full of 
cut-throat pirates, plenty of pidgin English, lots of main- 
deck jokes on H.M.S. Goshawk, and Ching as the ship's 
guide—these are the fare, and there are more than five 
hundred pages of it. 


NaturAL History. 


Natural history has its own little pile of books. The 
first volume in Mr. George Allen’s “Young England 
Library ” is the Rev. G. M. A. Hewett’s Zhe Open-Air Boy, 
and a pleasanter guide to every-day natural history and 
juvenile sport we have no wish to see. The chapter on 
“ Ratting, Rabbiting, and the Like,” will be a joy to boys, 
though some of their aunts are sure to object to the 
encouragement given to trapping and catapulting. The 
author writes from experience, his own open-air accom- 
plishments being of the most varied kind. On page 39 
he assures-us that he has himself seen an adder take her 
young into her mouth when danger was near—a point of 
natural history much in dispute. A book on rather similar 
lines is Mr. Fred Smith’s The Boyhood-of a Naturalist 
(Blackie). The author, who has devoted the best energies 
of his life to the study of Nature, takes the reader witl: 
him in the long rambles in which he spent the happiest 
hours of his boyhood; slipping away, if possible, unob- 
served from the cricket field, and braving the wrath of his 
schodlfellows, to wander through field and copse, by 
stream and hedgerow, a humble observer of the myriad 
forms of life to which they give shelter. No reader, old or 
young, can fail to be charmed with the freshness, vivacity, 
and humour of the narrative. In 7'he Mighty Deep (Pear- 
son) Miss Agnes Giberne has given the result of a minute 
study of the constitution, physical conditions, and various 
phenomena of the restless ocean, and has explrined in 
lucid terms and in a captivating style the laws which 
govern wind and water, and the unceasing conflict waged 
between land and sea. She has not confined her attention 
to superficial phenomena, but has delved into the depths 
and has brought up strange creatures from the deep abyss. 
She illustrates how the ocean has its beauties as well as 
its terrors, its living flowers and light-giving fish, its 
monsters, diatoms, and oddities. The book is admirably 
adapted for the young. In Lady Lee and Other Animal 
Stories (McClurg, Chicago) we follow the career of a beau- 
tiful horse, not without being reminded of Black Beauty. 
In the other stories the fortunes and thabits of various 
domestic animals are sketched. The illustrations, which 
are highly finished photogravures, include a portrait of 
the lamented Jumbo. 


The Twelve Best Boys’ and Girls’ Books. 


The Castaways of Meadow Bank. By Thomas Cobb. 
The Youngest Girl in the School. By Evelyn Sharp. 
Young Barbarians. By Tan Maclaren. 

A Girl of Galway. By Katherine Tynan. 

At the Point of the Bayonet. By G. A. Henty. 

The Lion Cub. By Fred Whishaw. 

(iod Save King Alfred. By Rev. E. Gilliat. 

Qld Blackfriars. By Beatrice Marshall. 

The Argonauts of the Amazon. By C. R. Kenyon. 
The Heart of the. Prairie. By John Mackie. 

The Boyhood of a Naturalist. By Fred Smith. 

The Open-Air Boy. By Rev, G. M. A. Hewett. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 


SIR HENRY RAEBURN. By Sir Walter Armstrong, Director of the National 
Gallery, Ireland. With an Introduction by the late R. A. M. STEVENSON, and a Catalogue Raisonné 
of Raeburn's Works by J. L. CAW, Curator of the National Portrait Gallery of Scotland. With 68 Plates, 
of which 66 are in Photogravure and 2 in Lithographic Facsimile. Large imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY. A Survey of Man’s Record. Edited by Dr. H. F 
HELMOLT. With an Introductory Essay by the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S- 
To be completed in Eight super-royal 8vo Volumes, with many Maps, Coloured Plates, and Black-and- 
White Illustrations. Price in cloth, 15s. net per Volume; or in half-morocco, gilt edges, £1 1s. net 
er Volume. . 
Vol. I. ‘PRE-HISTORY : AMERICA AND THE PACIFIC OCEAN. With many Plates and Maps. 
A Full and Complete Prospectus will be sent on application. The first Volume may be obtained on approval. 
ITALIAN JOURNEYS. By W. D. Howells. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full- 
page Plates, and many Text Illustrations from Original Drawings specially made for this Work by 
JOSEPH PENNELL. 1 vol., 10s. net. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. - 
A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Henry James. With 12 Photogravures, 
32 Full-page Plates, and 40 Text Illustrations from Original Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL. 1 vol., 
10s. net. Second Impression. 


A VANISHED ARCADIA. 


el-Acksa,"’ &c. 1 vol., 9s. 


THE LAST OF THE MASAI. 


—— — oo and HILDEGARDE HINDE. 
THE ESSAYS OF AN EX-LIBRARIAN. By Richard Garnett, C.B., LL.D: 
HYPOLYMPIA or, The Gods in the Island. An Ironic Fantasy. By Edmund 
THE ‘SOUL OF A CAT. By Margaret Benson. 


trations by Madame HENRIETTA RONNER. 1 vol., 3s. 6d 


POEMS SELECTED FROM SCHILLER. Translated by E. P. Arnold-Forster. 
THE GARDEN OF KHAMA: and other Love Lyrics from India. 


HOPE. 1 vol., 6s. 
POEMS. By Arthur Symons. Collected Edition, with Portrait. 2 vols., 10s. net. 
FASHION IN PARIS. The Various Phases of Feminine Taste and Asthetics 


from the Revolution to the End of the Nineteenth Century. By OCTAVE UZANNE. With 24 Hand- 
coloured Plates and 250 Text Illustrations by FRANCOIS COURBOIN. New and cheaper edition. 
1 vol., 15s. net. 


BRITISH CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS. Several Critical Studies of the Work 


of Watts, Burne-Jones, Millais, Leighton, Poynter, Orchardson, and Alma-Tadema. By COSMO 
MONKHOUSE. Profusely illustrated. 1 voi. 8vo, 10s. net. 
By H. L: 


FAIRY TALES. From the Swedish of Baron G. Djurklou. 
1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


BRA KSTAD. With Illustrations by T. KITTELSEN and ERIC WERENSKIOLD 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. A New Translation from the Danish 


Originals, by H. L. BRASKSTAD. With an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. With 240 Wood 
Engravings by HANS TEGNER. 2 vols., 10s. net each, or 1 vol., £1 net. 


NATURE'S GARDEN. An Aid to Knowledge of Wild Flowers and their Insect 


Visitors. With Coloured Plates and many other Illustrations photographed direct from Nature by 
HENRY TROTH and A. R. DUGMORE. Text by NELTJE BLANCHAN. Royal 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE LIVES AND WORKS OF GREAT ARTISTS. 
RUBENS: His Life, his Work, and his Time. By Emile Michel. With 40 


Coloured Plates, 40 Photogravures, and 272 Text Illustrations. In 2 vols., imperial 8vo, £2 2s. net. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. Artist, Thinker, and Man of Science. From the 


French of EUGENE MUNTZ, Member of the Institute of France, &c. With 48 Plates and 252 
Text Illustrations. In 2 vols., price £2 2s. net. 


ANTONIO ALLEGRI DA CORREGGIO: His Life, his Friends, and his Time- 


By CORRADO RICCI, Director of the Royal Gallery, Parma. With 16 Photogravure Plates, 21 Full- 
page Plates in Tint, and 190 Illustrations in the Text. Imperial 8vo, £2 2s. net. 


REMBRANDT: His Life, his Work, and his fime. By Emile Michel, 
Member of the Institute of France. Second Edition, enlarged, with 76 Full-page Plates and 250 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. 2 vols., imperial 8vo, £2 2s. net. 


FICTION. 
A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. A Library Edition in Twelve Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth extra. 
Set of Twelve Volumes, or separate vols. 7s. 6d. each. 


THE CHARTREUSE OF PARMA. By De Stendhal. With an Introduction by 
Mr. MAURICE HEWLETT. With 4 Coloured Plates by EUGENE PAUL AVRIL, a Photogravure, 
and Portraits. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney :—* Translated with no little skill. Stendhal possesses the most extraordinarily 
minute observation, and very keen power of analysing the humsn soul.’ 


COLOMBA; CARMEN. By Prosper Merimee. Introduction by Mr. Arthur 


SYMONS. With 4 Coloured Plates by PARYS, a Photogravure, and Portraits. 
An Illustrated Prospectus post free, and the first Volume can be obtained on approval, 


THE WORKS OF TOLSTOI. 
NEWLY TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN BY CONSTANCE GARNETT. 
ANNA KARENIN. With Portraits. 2 vols. 15s. 


From Blackwood's Magazine.--“ We are exceédingly grateful to Mrs. Garnett, since she has given us for 
the first time the complete and workmanlike version of a masterpiece.” 


MAXIM GORKI. 
THE ORLOFF COUPLE, and MALVA. Two Stories. 


and Biographical Note. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


By R. B. Cuninghame Graham, Author of “ Mogreb- 
By Sydney Langford Hinde, H.M. Collector 


With Illustrations fiom Photographs 


With Photographs and IIlus- 


By Laurence 


£4 4s, for the 


With Autograph Portrait 


| istic, and highly dramatic. 


| in incident; eloquent and even poetic. 


| ance, and most absorbing. a : 
| excellent, the dialogue natural and alive, the emotion 








NOVELS AND STORIES. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


THE ETERNAL CITY. 
By HALL CAINE. 


The St. James's Gazette.—“ It is interesting, character- 
A stirring, warm-blooded 
story, that one is sorry to have finished.” 


*,* A First English Edition of 100,000 copies of “ TH 
ETERNAL CITY” was published on August 2st. 
This is now practically exhausted, and a Second 
Edition will be ready shortly. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE CHRISTIAN. THE MANXMAN, 
THE BONDMAN. THE SCAPEGOAT. 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. 
By GILBERT PARKER. 


“C.K. 8.” in The Sphere.—** The most enthralling ro- 
mance of life in that pleasant Quebec country. Charlie 


| Steele is a veritable creation.” 


SONS OF THE SWORD. 


| By MARGARET L. woone, Author of “A Village 


Tragedy. 
The Spectator.—“ Engaging in its human interest, rich 
The splendour 
and squalor of Napoleonic warfare are set before us in 
a series of brilliant tableaux. We can cordially re- 
commend to our readers Mrs. Woods's story.”’ 


THE BALLET DANCER; and ON GUARD 
By MATILDE SERAO, Author of “ The Land of 
Cockayne.” 


The Bookman. —“The effects are carefully arranged. 
No words are wasted. Scene, and circumstance, and 
atmosphere, and narrative are contrived in an admirable 
harmony.” 


SPINDLE AND PLOUGH. 


By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of “Folly 
Corner,” &c, 


The Datly Mail.—* It falls little short of being a great 
book. The heroine is a creation that might be signed 
Balzac. ‘Spindle and Plough’ must be read.” 


THE FALL OF LORD PADDOCKSLEA. 


By LIONEL LANGTON. 


The Standard.—* A political novel which will be read 
with amusement by those who find delight in the per- 
sonal journalism of the day and have the curiosity to fit 


| the characters to the originals.” 


GILLETTE’S MARRIAGE. 


| By MAMIE BOWLES, Author of “ The Amazing Lady.’ 


The Atheneum.—* An extraordinarily clever perform’ 
The characterisation is 


poignant and real.” 


SOME WOMEN I HAVE KNOWN. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, Author of “ A Question 
of Taste,” &c. 


The Times.—“* Maarten Maartens shows himself a 
master of the story, and more of a Cosmopolitan than 
we had expected.” 


JOSEPH KHASSAN: HALF CASTE. 
By A. J. DAWSON. 


The Atheneum.—* Mr. Dawson's style is vivid; h 
work is virile as well as good reading; he can command 
both humour and pathos.” 


THE GLOWWORM. 


By MAY BATEMAN, Author of “The Altar of Life.” 
The Academy.—“ It has quite a character of its own; 


| it has charm, and it has feeling.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE DOLLAR LIBRARY. 


4s. each. 


A DRONE AND A DREAMER. 


By NELSON LLOYD, Author of “The Chronic 
Loafer.” 


The Daily Telegraph.—“ The charm of the book is its 
abundance of humorous incident and its graphic 
presentation of the quaint characters of an American 


village.” 
IN OLE YIRGINIA. 
By T. NELSON PAGE. 


Lonpon; WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Literature in Igor. 
Some Memories and Impressions. 


Wuen the present year opened the literary world was 
flocking to Her Majesty’s Theatre to see Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s “ Herod,” and to discuss between the acts the 
authorship of An English Woman's Love-Letters, a book 
which enjoyed a success of mystery greatly beyond its 
actual deserts. These were not, however, the only Letters 
under discussion in January. Prince Bismarck’s letters to 
his wife, and Friederich Nietzsche’s Letters were published 
in Germany. 

The Thrush began this month its career as a repository 
of fugitive verse, and Celtia arose to tell us that “ the 
Celtic race has unlimited resources of powers and vitality.” 
It must be admitted that these resources have been con- 
spicuous throughout the year, which has seen an advance 
in the Celtic movement. 

London was solemnised by the death of Dr. Creighton, 
Bishop of London. “ He tried to write true history was 
the epitaph he desired. Hardly had he been laid to his 
rest when the serious illness of our beloved Queen Victoria 
was announced. On Tuesday evening, January 22, the 
news of the Queen’s death was received in London. 

The principal books under review in January were Mr. 
C. Lloyd Morgan’s Animal Behaviour, Mr. Leslie Stephen's 
The English Utilitarians, a second and revised edition of 
Mr. J. G. Fraser’s The (folden Bough, the first volume of 
Mr. Duncan C. Tovey’s edition of The Letters of Thomas 
Gray, and Professor William Knight's Lord Monboddo and 
some of his Contemporaries. To these we must add Mr. 
W. B. Yeats’s long dialogue-poem, The Shadowy Waters. 
Shadowy, dreamlike, and unsubstantial, this poem could 
appeal only to the few. These were addressed by the poet : 


I have made this poem for you that men may read it 
Before they read of Forgael and Dectora, 

As men in the old times, before the harps began, 
Poured out wine for the high invisible ones. 


Meanwhile poetry suffered a loss by the death, at Rome’ 
of Mr. Frederic Myers. By the death of the Rev. H. R- 
Haweis the literary and artistic world lost a familiar and 
honoured figure. As the month of gloom went out, 
Dr. Furnivall, who had attained his seventy-fifth birthday, 
was the recipient of a striking testimonial in the form of 
An English Miscellany, a volume of essays, to which many 
scholars contributed. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw explained how he came to write 
plays. His health broke down, and he was too weak to 
work. 

FeEepruaky. 


This month opened under an abiding sense of the nation’s 


loss, and a growing interest in the circumstances of the 
accession of Edward VII. Many elegies on the late Queen 
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were written, those of Mr. Hardy, Mr. Meredith, and Mr. 
Henley exciting most interest. Nothing better than these 
lines by Mr. Henley was written : 


Tears for her—tears! Tears and the mighty rites 
Of an everlasting and immense farewell, 

England, green heart of the world, and you, 

Dear demi-Englands, far-away isles of home, 
Where the old speech is native, and the old flag 
Floats, and the old irresistible call, 

The o’er-word of so many ages of years, 

Makes men in love 

With toil for the race, and pain, and peril, and death ! 
Tears, and the dread, tremendous dirge 

Of her brooding battleships, and hosts 
Processional, with trailing arm ; the plaint— 
Measured, enormous, terrible—of her guns: 

The appalling throb of bells; the blare 

Of mourning trumpets; the discomforting pomp 
Of silent crowds, black streets, and banners-royal 
Obsequicus ! 


The Empire Review, a magazine devoted to Imperial 
interests, was launched by Messrs. Macmillan, and the New 
Liberal Review, edited by Mr. Cecil B. Harmsworth and 
Mr. Hildebrand A. Harmsworth, also made its appearance. 
The first number of the latter review contained an impor- 
tant appreciation of Mr. Kipling’s verse by Professor 
Dowden. 

As a whole this month was not rich in literary interests, 
but a few circumstances may be noted. Dr. Joseph 
Wright succeeded Professor Max Miiller in the chair of 
Comparative Philology at Oxford, and Mr. A. C. Bradley 
succeeded Professor Courthope in the Chair of Poetry. Dr. 
Wright, it was announced, had begun to collect phono- 
graphic specimens of English dialects in connection with 
his Knglish Dialect Dictionary. Guesses at the authorship 
of An Englishwoman’s Love- Letters continued to amuse the 
town, and the Acapemy published an article attempting to 
show by internal evidence that Mr. Laurence Housman was 
the author—a suggestion that has never been denied. Mr. 
Meredith expressed his dislike of “ Atkins” as the sobri- 
quet of the British soldier, in these two stanzas published 
in the Westminster Gazette : 

Yonder’s the man with his life in his hand, 
Legs on the march for whatever the land, 
Or to the slaughter or to the maiming, 
Getting the dole of a day for pay. 


Laurels he clasps in the words ‘* Duty done,” 
England his heart under every sun— 
Exquisite humour! that give him a naming 
Base to the ear as an ass’s bray. 


The outstanding books of February were Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s Three Plays for Puritans, Mr. W. Ashton Ellis’s 
authorised version of Glaesnapp’s Life of Richard Wagner, 
Major Pond’s amusing book, Mecentricities of Genius; 
Prof. Dowden’s Puritan and Anglican, Viscountess 
Knutsford’s Life and Letters of Zachary Macaulay. Mr. 
John Davidson's poetic drama, Self’s the Man, the third 
volume of Prof. Gardiner’s History of the Commonwealth 
and Protectorate, the second volume of the Encyclopedia 
Biblica, Mr. William Heinemann’s three-act play, War, 
and Mr. Henry James’s curious novel, The Sacred Fount. 
We could not help suggesting that Mr. Henry James was 
turning his searchlight on himself when he makes one of 
his characters say to another: “ You're carried away— 
you’re abused by a fine fancy: so that, with your art of 
putting things, one doesn’t know where one is—nor, if 
you'll allow me to say so, do I quite think you always do. 
Of course, I don’t deny you’re awfully clever. But you 
build up—you build up houses of cards.” 


A London morning paper was wiser than it knew in 
referring to Omar Khayyam’s “ FitzGerald.” 
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Marcu. 


March came in like a lion, the lion being Mr. Churton 
Collins. His roar was entitled Ephemera Critica, and it 
was no sooner uttered than the literary arena was filled with 
dust and shouting. Plain-speaking on the subject of 
accuracy in critics was followed by plain-speaking on the 
subject of glass-houses ; in short, there was a good healthy 
scrimmage. Other events were few. The establishment 
at Colinton of a home for unfortunate authors and artists 
with the funds generously bequeathed by Sir William 
Fraser, of Edinburgh, excited considerable interest. 

The literary world was amused by the reports of the 
lengths to which a committee of lady censors had gone in the 
exclusion of modern novels from the Boston Public Library 
on faddist grounds. Such stories as Mr. Henry James’s 
The Two Magies Py 
Our Neighbourhood; and Sir Walter Besant’s The 
(Changeling, were rejected for frivolous or irrelevant reasons. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s /leanor had been ruled out because 
“ girls of to-day would cast about for Manistys, as girls of 
a bygone day did for Rochesters.”’ 

By the death of Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, at her home 
at Otterbourne, near Winchester, the literary world lost a 
writer supreme in her own sphere. It was recalled how 
powerfully her early and best novel, Zhe Heir of Redeluyffe, 
had affected William Morris and his friends at Oxford 
in 1853. 

Mr. Kipling’s new story, Aim, was by this time running 
strongly in C'assell’s Mayazine. In the Pall Mall Magazine, 
Mr. Archer's “ Real Conversations’ were recognised as 
new and excellent in journalism. They have been one of 
the good things of the year. 

The chief books of March were: the first three volumes 
of a new and revised text of Ibsen’s prose dramas, under 
the editorship of Mr. William Archer; a brochure on Lord 
Macaulay by Professor Jebb; Mr. Churton Collins's 
Kphemera Critica, already mentioned ; The Right Hon. Sir 
Edward Malet’s entertaining book of reminiscences; Sir 
Henry Craik’s A Century of Scottish History; the Rey. H. 
C. Beeching’s 7T'wo Lectures, Introductory to the Study of 
Poetry, and in fiction the very popular ben Holden of Mr. 
Irving Bacheller. Mention should also be made of Mr. 
Charles Whittuck’s rather remarkable critical study, The 
(rood Man of the Hiyhteenth Century—an original idea 
worked out with ability. 

Mr. George Moore wept over London, and removed his 
household effects to Dublin. He explained, later, to Mr. 
— that the moral atmosphere of London was unbear- 
able. 


APRIL. 


One of the earliest excitements of April was the extra- 
ordinary recovery, by Messrs. Agnew, of Gainsborougli’s 
portrait of the Duchess of Devenshire, which had been cut 
from its frame in Bond Street, and stolen, twenty-five years 
before. The picture has since been sold to Mr. J. Pierpout 
Morgan. 

Dr. Murray was entertained by the Authors’ Club, and 
delivered himself of some interesting remarks on the work 
of a lexicographer. The audience relished Dr. Murray's 
confession that, in consequence of his labours on the Vew 
Oxford Dictionary, he stood before them almost entirely 
ignorant of current English literature. 

At Messrs. Sctheby’s the valuable library of the late 
Sir William Augustus Fraser, Bart., was dispersed in an 
eight days’ sale. 

Three deaths left gaps in different circles. Mr. George 
M. Smith, the princely publisher of the Dictionary of 
National Biography, passed away at the age of seventy- 
seven. Keen regret was felt at the death of “ W. V.,” the 
little daughter of Mr. William Canton, known to thousands 
of readers in W. V.: Her Book and The Invisible Playmate. 
Dr. Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford, died full of years and works. 
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The character of this profound historian was more many- 
sided than was generally known, and this was brought out 
in many anecdotes. His caustic wit was recalled in his 
classic epigram on Froude and Kingsley : 


While Froude instructs the Scottish youth 
That parsons never tell the truth, 
The Reverend Canon Kingsley cries 
That history is a pack of lies. 

One plain reflection solves the mystery— 
That Froude thinks Kingsley a divine, 

And Kingsley goes to Froude for history. 


The more memorable books of April were: Ideals ww 
Ireland, edited by Lady Gregory, and consisting of papers 
by members of the Gaelic League; Mr. W. D. Howells’s 
Literary Friends and Acquaintances ; Mr. H. B. Irving’s 
Studies of French Criminals of the Nineteenth Century ; 
George Paston’s Little Memoirs of the Eighteenth 
Century ; A Subaltern’s Letters to His Wife, one of the 
best books on the camp life in the Boer War; Mrs. C. C. 
Stopes’s Shakespeare's Family, a work of patient and 
minute research; Mr. W. J. Stillman’s Autobtography of 
a Journalist ; Mr. Archibald Stodart-Walker’s monograph 
ou Mr. Robert Buchanan; and Mr. W. B. Yeats’s new 
revised edition of his poems. In fiction we had Mrs. 
Grand’s Babs the Impossible. 

Mr. Philip James Bailey, the author of Festus, was once 
more proved to be alive and well at Nottingham, after a 
Professor of English Literature had calmly stated that he 
died in 1856. 

May. 

The excommunication of Count Tolstoi by the heads 
of the Greek Church had not ceased to shock his admirers 
when the Count issued a calm, grave, and fearless reply, 
in which he said: “I cannot believe otherwise than I do 
believe at the moment when I ani preparing to return to 
this God from whom I came. As for returning to 
the doctrines from which I emancipated myself at the price 
of so much suffering, I cannot do so. The bird that has 
taken its flight can never return to the shell out of which 
it came.” 

Grave accounts of the health of Dr. Ibsen, since mode- 
rated, gave much concern to his admirers. 

Mr. Kipling’s suit against Messrs. Putnam’s Sons for 
breach of copyright, which had been in train nearly two 
years, ended in a verdict for the defendants—a result 
which had been pretty generally anticipated. 

Considerable surprise was felt when it became known 
that Mr. Murray had transferred his well-known series of 
topographical handbooks to Mr. Stanford. This famous 
series was founded by Mr. Murray’s father in 1836, and 
has been consistently developed and improved since. It 
now includes nearly sixty foreign and home guide-books. 

Enter The Candid Friend, Mr. Frank Harris’s new 
weekly. 

The May picture exhibitions were not strong in literary 
portraits, but at the New Gallery Mr. John Collier’s por- 
trait of Mr. Kipling attracted much attention, and Mr. 
E. A. Ward’s portrait of Mr, Stead was also a good deal 
noticed. At the Academy there was Mr. Hugh G. Riviere’s 
portrait of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, and Mr. Hugh de J. 
Glazebrooke’s of Mr. Frankfort Moore. 

The proposal was made, and is now being carried out, 
to erect a memorial to the late Mr. R. D. Blackmore in 
Exeter Cathedral. 

Mrs. Aria’s great literary “rally” in aid of the Charing 
Cross Hospital resulted in The May Book, a particularly 
choice collection of literary and artistic work. 

More than ordinary interest was taken in the announce- 
ment, by Mr. Dent, of an annotated edition of the complete 
works of Hazlitt. 

The chief books under consideration in May were : Collo- 
quies of Criticism ; or, Literature and Democratic Patron- 
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age, a set of clever conversations on fiction, which turned 
out to be from the pen of the versatile Mr. Mallock ; Alfred 
Dreyfus’s Five Years of My Life, a disappointing produc- 
tion; the Further Memoirs of Marie Bashkirtseff, includ- 
ing her curious correspondence with Guy de Maupassant ; 
the rather wearisome and unimportant Love Letters of 
Victor Hugo ; Mr, Henry W. Nevinson’s 7'he Plea of Pan ; 
Mr. Herbert Paul’s admirable volume of critical essays, 
called Men and Letters ; Mr. Paterson’s (Benjamin Swift) 
hilosophical speculations on the existence of evil, called 
he Eternal Conflict ; the biography of Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
by Mr. Layard ; and in fiction, “ Zack’s” The White Cot- 
tage, and Mrs. E. L. Voynich’s Jack Raymond. 
Contempt for London showed signs of spreading from 
Mr, George Moore to Mr. W. B. Yeats. 


JUNE. 


The month opened piquantly with the news that a 
literary lawsuit, still to be tried, was pending between Mr. 
Hall Caine and Messrs. Pearson, owing to Messrs. Pearson’s 
refusal to continue the serial publication in The Lady’s 
Magazine of Mr. Hall Caine’s story, The Eternal City, 
Mr. Caine having refused to delete certain passages which 
Messrs. Pearson thought unsuitable to their particular 
class of readers. 

At the annual meeting of the Dante Society, Mrs. Craigie 
gave a lecture on “Dante and Botticelli,” in which she 
said that “with every appreciation for the art of Walter 
Pater and the enthusiasm of John Addington Symonds, she 
felt bound to say that both writers had entirely failed to 
comprehend the Roman Catholic spirit in the Renaissance,” 
supporting her position, of course, by argument. 

Mr. Jules Verne began his ninety-ninth book. 

The retirement of Sir John Tenniel from Punch had 
taken place in the first week of January, and now a 
worthy tribute was offered him in the form of a dinner, 
which was a brilliant success, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Choate, 
the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Birrell, and others being 
present. 

A unique copy of the Pilgrim's Progress fetched £1,475 
at Sotheby’s, given by an American buyer. 

By the deaths of Sir Walter Besant and Mr. Robert 
Buchanan literature suffered two very dissimilar losses. 
The first left a gap in the organised and prosperous literary 
life of London ; the second is remembered as a literary man 
of great and varied abilities, in whom volcanic energy and 
Bohemian easy-goingness alternated. The one had 
moderate abilities, a great and steady benevolence, and 
a well-balanced mind ; the other had great abilities, much 
hidden kindliness, and a merourial temperament. They 
represented opposite sides of the literary life, and their 
deaths were announced on the same day. 

The more remarkable books under review in this month 
were: M. Maeterlinck’s The Life of the Bee, in Mr. 
Sutro’s translation; Mr. Rashleigh Holt White’s Life of 
Gilbert White of Selborne; Mr. John Davidson's The 
Testament of a Vivisector, the first of a series of poetical 
“testaments” ; the very amusing reminiscences of George 
Hodgy, the “Hodgy” of the Turf; Mr. W. J. Court- 
hope’s highly academical lectures, Life in Poetry, Law 
in Taste ; Mr. J. K. Huysman’s life of St. Lydwine le Schie- 
dam; Mr. E. L. S.. Horsburgh’s Girolamo Savonarola ; 
Mr. Meredith’s new volume of poems, A Reading of Life ; 
and Mr..George Gissing’s By the Ionian Sea, a book of 
intimate travel impressions of singular distinction. In 
fiction, Mr. George Gissing’s 7'e Charlatan, Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s The Crisis, Mr. Neil Munro’s Doom Castle, 
and Mr. M. P. Shiel’s The Lord of the Sea. 

In spite of heroic efforts on the part of Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll and other writers, the two Winston Churchills 
became mixed in the public miad. Only time can dis- 
entangle them completely. 
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JULY. 


A quiet month. The closest of links with Matthew 
Arnold was broken by the death of his widow. She was 
Frances Lucy, daughter of the late Sir James Wightman. 
Three children survive her. 

After more than forty years’ service in the offices of 
the Board of Trade, Mr. Austin Dobson resigned his post 
of Principal of the Fisheries and Harbour Department. 

Enter, the Zatler. 

Enter, the Connoisseur. 

The chief books were: Mr. Andrew Lang’s Magic and 
Religion ; Sir Walter J. Sendall’s complete edition of Cal- 
verley; Vol. I. of Dr. George Brandes’ Main Currents in 
Nineteenth Century Literature; Count Liitzow’s transla- 
tion of The Labyrinth of the World, by the seventeenth 
century Bohemian writer, Komensky ; and, in fiction, John 
Oliver Hobbes’s The Serious Wooing, Mr. George Moore’s 
Sister Teresa, and The Inheritor, a clever satirical allegory 
by Mr. Joseph Conrad and Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer. 

Mr. Kipling was with the Fleet. 


Avuaust. 


The seaside month passed very quietly in London. The 
death of the Empress Frederick aroused in England much 
sympathy. 

Mr. Hall Caine’s novel, The Eternal City, enjoyed a 
“boom,” despite the opinion expressed by one literary 
gossiper that “it requires positive courage to say an appre- 
ciative word concerning Mr. Caine in a literary club 
to-day.” 

An exhibition of relics and MSS. of tke Alfred period 
was opened at the British Museum in anticipation of the 
Winchester celebrations. 

Among the books of this month may be noted Vols. TIL. 
and IV. of Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy’s A History of 
the Four Georges and William IV. ; Mr. T. Sturge Moore’s 
very promising poetic tragedy, Aphrodite against 
Artemis ; Prof. Skeat’s valuable Notes on English Ety- 
mology ; Mr. Meredith Townsend's Asia in Europe ; and, 
in fiction, Mr. Anthony Hope’s 7'ristram of Blent and Mr. 
Eden Pbhillpott’s volume of Dartmoor stories called 7'he 
Striking Hours. 

Mr. W. J. Howells made the discovery that “many 
people read ‘books in the fear of being found out not to 


have read them.” 
SEPTEMBER. 


This month was clouded by the tragic death of President 
McKinley. In the literary world there was very little 
activity. July, August, and September are fallow months 
of the literary year. Would these were all! Throughout 
the month the distant roar of the “autumn season” could 
be heard. We believe that some publishers have since 
realised that the time allotted to active publication this 
autumn has been rather short. 

The Bookman completed the first ten years of its life. 

The month produced Mr. Samuel Cowan’s Mary Queen 
of Scots ; Vol. III. of Mr. John Beattie Crozier’s History of 
Intellectual Development ; Mr. E. A. Bennett’s interesting 
critical examination of current fiction, entitled Fame and 
Fiction: An Enquiry Into Certain Popularities ; Mr. 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham’s characteristic book on the 
Jesuit rule in South America, A Vanished Arcadia; and, 
in fiction, Sir Richard Calmady. 

A well-known novelist declared: “There has never been 
a really good English novel written ; they are all simply 
about classes, not about humanity.” 


OcTOBER 


Brought with it the announcements of publishers. These 
were classified in our issue of October 5, and we remarked 
that, though the harvest was plenteous, hooks of compel- 
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ling and obvious importance did not seem to be more 
numerous than usual. .We believe that the experience of 
the present season will lead many publishers to consider 
seriously whether their own interests and those of litera- 
ture are served by what has come to be almost a one-season 
system of publishing. The restoration of the spring pub- 
lishing season to something like its olden importance would 
be welcomed, we feel sure,by booksellers, critics, and the 
best classes of readers. 

The first important literary event of the month was the 
publication of Mr. Kipling’s Kim. The critics differed con- 
siderably in their estimates of this book, some finding it 
rather formless, but others were content to see in i¢ a kine- 
matograph of the Indian people. Whatever judgment may 
be passed on Aim as a whole, there is no doubt of the splen- 
dour of many passages. 

In critical work Mr. William Archer took the honours 
of October with his Poets of the Younger Generation, a 
conscientious but not unified survey of thirty-three living 
poets. 

Mr. John Morley delivered a fine address at Manchester 
on Mr. Gladstone, to whose Life he is devoting his best 
energies. 

A striking memorial of Mr. Ruskin was created by the 
gift of Mr. Henry Willett to the Ashmolean Natural His 
tory Society of Oxfordshire of a piece of wild ground, to 
be known as “The Ruskin Plot.” The plot consists of 
woodland, marsk, and water, and it is to be kept for all 
time as an asylum for wild creatures. 

The study of Dante has been noticeably vigorous during 
the year, many critical works and texts having appeared. 
Among seventy new members added to the Dante Society 
were H.R.H. the Duke of Abruzzi, Count Costa, Count 
Plunkett, Lord Windsor, Mr. Choate, the Archbishop of 
Armagh, Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff, Mr. Paget Toynbee, 
Mr. Asquith, and Prof. Saintsbury. The Dante cult was 
never more prosperous than now. 

The rumours of Dr. Ibsen’s serious illness were partly 
allayed by the announcement, on the authority of Mr. 
William Archer, that, so far from being in ezxtremis, Tbsen 
is “ able to take daily drives, and is in very fair health for 
a man of his years.” Nevertheless, the alarmist accounts 
have recently been revived in some quarters. 

Among books of the month were: Mr. H. Fielding’s The 
Hearts of Men, an original inquiry into faith and conduct 
through the religions of the East ; the Memoirs and Letters 
of Sir James Paget; D’Annunzio’s play, Gioconda, trans- 
lated by Mr. Arthur Symons; Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Vivian's The Romance of Religion; Mr. Ernest Fletcher's 
valuable addition to our knowledge of that great talker, 
James Northcote; Mr. Andrew Lang’s The Mystery of 
Mary Stuart; and last, not least, Mr. Graham Balfour's 
Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. In fiction we had Mr. 
W. W. Jacobs’s very amusing and already greatly suc- 
cessful Light Freights; and Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s Vew 
Canterbury Tales. 

A German translator rendered “ Vengeance is mine; I 
will repay” in Count Tolstoi’s inscription to Anna Karé- 
nina: “ Revenge is sweet; I play the ace.” 


NovEMBER. 


This has been a great year for Count Tolstoi. His 
illness, his excommunication, and his continued activity 
have kept him in a strong light. Two new collected edi- 
tions of his works have been undertaken by Mr. Heine- 
mann and Mr. Grant Richards, and the issue of both edi- 
tions has begun. Mr. Heinemann’s translator is Mrs. 
Garnett, who has been the best interpreter of Turgenev to 
English readers. 

Enter Samhain, the organ of the Irish Literary Theatre. 

Considerable interest was taken in the Unit System of 
publishing which is about to be tried in this country by 
Mr. Howard Wilford Bell. By the “ unit” system the price 
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of a book is regulated by its'size. Thus a unit is twenty- 
five pages, and the price per unit $d. or 2d. per 100 pages. 
The paper cover will cost 1d. in addition to the cost of the 
total number of units, the cloth binding will be 5d. addi- 
tional, the leather binding 10d. additional. The price of 
the single volume, therefore, will be regulated by the 
number of units it contains. 


Something has been heard of the introduction of the 
“big circulation” from America by the sale of books in 
stores and drapery shops, and their advertisement on a 
scale not hitherto tried in this country. 


The year has seen a renewal of interest in Samuel 
Richardson, and on November 20 a bust of “the father of 
the English novel” was unveiled in the St. Bride’s Insti- 
tute by Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins. 


The last week of the month was troubled by Mr. W. E. 
Henley’s remarkably outspoken article on Robert Steven- 
son in the Pall Mall Magazine. In it Mr. Henley has 
acted as the advocatus diaboli of Stevenson’s fame, 
opposing himself to those who have inclined to canonise 
his friend. A ‘hot discussion kas followed, in which Mr. 
Henley has been roundly lectured by many defenders 
of Stevenson. Mr. Sidney Colvin has expressed his inten- 
tion of replying to Mr. Henley, and Mr. Henley himself 
has said that he may one day return to the subject. At 
present the situation may be described as one of great 
soreness. 


The month was rich in interesting books. We had: Dr. 
Richard Garnett’s Hssays of an Ex-Librarian ; the vivid 
Letters of John Richard Green; Mr. Samuel Butler's 
Erewhon Revisited ; Mr. Edmund Gosse’s “ ironic fantasy,” 
Hypolmpia; M. René Vallery-Radot’s Life of Pasteur ; 
Mr. Frederic Harrison’s George Washington and Other 
American Addresses; the eighth edition of Mr. Balfour's 
Foundations of Belief, with a new “summary of the 
argument”; Mr. Henley’s new volume of noems, Haw- 
thorn and Lavender; Mr. Thomas Hardy’s Poems of the 
Past and Present; Mr. H. G. Wells’s remarkable book— 
the most original book of the year—Anticipations; the 
Life of Lord Russell of Killowen; and “ Linesman’s ” 
very memorable Words by an Eye-Witness: The Struggle 
in Natal. At the close of a year of anonymity mysteries the 
identity of “ Linesman” is exciting much curiosity. We have 
heard Lis book fathered on Mr. Kipling! To the foregoing 
must be added Mr. Lang’s Alfred Tennyson ; Mr. Horace 
G. Hutchinson’s Dreams and their Meanings ; Mr. George 
Bourne’s The Bettesworth Book, being “talks with a 
Surrey peasant,” a document of singular interest ; and 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s luxuriantly clever book of essays, 
The Defendant. 


In fiction we had in November Mr. Hichens’s The Prophet 
of Berkeley Square ; Mr. Weyman’s Count Hannibal ; Mr. 
Neil Munro’s The Shoes of Fortune; “ Zack’s” Tales of 
Dunstable Weir ; Mr. Gilbert Parker’s Right of Way ; Mr. 
Wells’s The First Men in the Moon ; and Mr. George Doug- 
las’s The House with the Green Shutters. The last-named 
novel has at once attracted wide attention by its almost 
Zolaesque treatment of Scottish life in contrast with that 
of the romantic “ Kail Yard” school. The presentation to 
English readers of Maxime Gorki, the Russian “tramp 
novelist,” has been a feature of the year. His novel, Foma 
Gord yeef, is still under review. 


Many matters of interest have necessarily dropped 
through the meshes of this survey. The completion, for 
example, of Mr. Murray’s definitive edition of Byron’s 
Letters, edited with complete success by Mr. Rowland E. 
Protheroe, is a matter for congratulation ; also the com- 
pletion of the Supplementary Volumes of the Dictionary 
of National Biography. 
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The Old Quest. 


Ir this world does not end in a cataclysm, the last man 
will probably svend his last day seated on a mountain-top, 
explaining his theological views to the craters. That is, on 
the supposition that the bent of his mind will be meta- 
physical, and there is every reason to suppose that it will 
be so. The last dexterity quieted by Nature will be man’s 
interpretation of the riddle of existence. In the incaculable 
number of bricks brought to this soaring edifice of human 
ingenuity (interstellar space would not hold its towers), 
one deduction is self-evident—the value of any contribu- 
tion lies in the sincerity, the heart, and the brain-power 
of the individual offering it. We will take as an example 
the effect on an anonymous writer in a morning newspaper, 
and on an ex-Ambassador, of reading the Rubaiyat. Here, 
in parallel columns, are the contributions of the Standard 


and of Mr. John Hay: 
THe Standard. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam. Being a reprint of the 
first translation by Edward 
FitzGerald - Aquaint 
volume, which will give young 
people a fair idea of the 
wealth of diction of Eastern 
poets. 


Mr. Hay. 

The many cannot but 
resent that air of lofty intel- 
ligence, that pale and subtle 
smile. But he will hold a 

lace for ever among that 
imited number who, like 
Lucretius and Epicurus— 
without rage or defiance, 
even without unbecoming 
mirth—look deep into the 
tangled mysteries of things ; 
refuse credence to the absurd, 
and allegiance to arrogant 
authority; sufficiently con- 
scious of fallibility to be 
tolerant of all opinions; with 
a faith too wide for doctrine, 
and a benevolence untram- 
melled by creed ; too wise to 
be wholly poets, and yet too 
surely poets to be implacably 
wise. 


There you haye two minds working upon the same material 
—and the results. In this case the ore that is cast into 
the crucible is of a definite and concrete kind, but when the 
ores are compounded of nothing less than as much of the 
Eternal Verities as man can envisage, the result is apt 
to be received with suspicion by those who have their own 
ideas on such subjects. It is not easy to put the Eternal 
Verities into a corked bottle. Nor is it altogether wise to 
make a book of one’s gropings through speculative theo- 
logy that have led to an apparent resting place. Some 
readers may be edified and helped, but the many will 
receive the confession with grave reproach, if not with 
active hostility. How hard it is for those who have 
accepted the precepts of a particular belief to sympathise 
with those who have not accepted them. Of Mr. Fielding’s 
sincere and deeply religious book, The Hearts of Men, 
the Spectator permitted itself to say: “It is difficult to 
write coolly of such a repulsive cult as Mr. Fielding digni- 
fies by the name of religion ;” and another journal, also 
the organ of a denomination, spoke of the volume as “a 
book that cannot possibly be regarded as a serious contri- 
bution to religious thought.” 

We have been led to these remarks through finding in 
three books that have recently been published, chapters 
wherein the authors, pursuing the old quest, offer to the 
world their conclusions. The pilgrims are Mr. Birrell, 
Mr. Wells, and the late Mr. Max Miiller: the books are 
called Miscellanies, Anticipations, and Last Essays. Mr. 
Birrell is the sage of the present moment; Mr. Wells of 
a hundred years hence; Mr. Max Miiller of some thousands 
of years ago. Mr. Birrell has the legal mind, plus humour, 
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and a love of literature and good writing. He is one of 
the most attractive essayists of the day, and we would 
not have him changed. ‘he essays in this volume are all 
stimulating, and whether he is writing on “ John Wesley” 
or on “ What Happened at the Reformation,” there is not 
a dull page. But Mr. Birrell has the legal mind and the 
lawyer’s disinclination to say “ Yes, a spade is a spade! ” 
In the paper called “ Christian Evidences,” with which we 
are concerned just now, it is impossible to say that at 
any given place Mr. Birrell is speaking in his own person. 
No doubt he is playfully in earnest when he writes that 
the Christian religion is closely bound up with our ad- 
mirable Common Law, with our educational system, so 
admirably well-adapted (in the opinion of the rich) to 
make the poor contented with their lot; but Mr. Birrell 
would not dream of saying anything so naughty in his own 
person. Oh, no! He prefaces the statement with the 
remark that there are many well-credited citizens who 
would not scruple to say so. The paper is bright and 
buoyant. Its very irresponsibility belies any idea of 
irreverence. It is like the speech of a genial orator with 
a digestion so admirable, and a majority so unassailable, 
that the most profound subjects become merely a little 
more important than luncheon, and a little less important 
than dinner. “Prove the Gospel miracles,” cries this 
light-hearted pilgrim, “and then you have simply got to 
believe in the whole cycle of Christian doctrine. You 
cannot help it. You may believe and tremble, as do the 
devils; or you may believe and rejoice, as do the saints. 
But believe you must.” 

Mr. Birrell prattles on prettily. “It is now thought, 
and even felt, to be indelicate to drag dogmas down into 
the arena of strife,” but “no man is going to be put off 
his faith in God on account of a Gadarene swine.” True. 
Then Mr. Birrell leads you to what he calls “the starting- 
point in the race for faith,” fires the pistol, and while you 
are stumbling along the course he proceeds to announce 
a short cut in these words: 

You believe in Conscience, “ the aboriginal vicar of 
Christ, a prophet in its informations, a monarch in its 
peremptoriness, a priest in its blessings ;’’ but Conscience 
not only makes cowards of us all, but theists of a good 
many. Whence came this love of justice ‘dwelling 
between the endless jar of right and wrong”? From 
believing in Conscience you come to believe in God. 
Believing in God, you chance one day to recognise in the 
reported words of Jesus the notes of Deity. Never man 
spoke like this Man. You believe Christ to be Divine. 
Believing Him to be Divine, it is impossible to believe 
_ Far hence He lies 

In the lone Syrian town, 
And on His grave with shining eyes 
The Syrian stars look down. 

No; He rose from the dead, not because to rise from the 
dead is a convincing thing to do, but because, being 
Divine, He could not do otherwise. Had He not risen, He 
would not have been God. Having risen, it seems to 
follow, as the night the day, that the Spirit of God should 
remain upon the earth God had visited, to work upon the 
hearts of men all down the ages. 


How simple! 

Mr. Wells is serious, if not very convincing, in the last 
chapter of his Anticipations, wherein he considers tie 
faith and morals of the men of the New Revublic ong 
diundred years hence. Quite inevitably, he says, they will 
be religious men. They will believe in God, but they’ 
will presume to no possibility of knowledge “of the real 
being of God.” It will be a world without doubts, without, 
sentiment, without pity. Men will deal “ simply and logic- 
ally not only with the business of death, but with birth.” 
Everything will be reduced to one dull utilitarian level. 
The men of the New Republic will not indulge in any 
“ defective claptrap ” like “that something, not ourselves, 
that makes for righteousness,” 
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It will be a world for the capable. 


And for the rest, those swarms of black, and brown, and 
dirty-white, and yellow people, who do not come into the 
new needs of efficiency ? Well, the world is a world, not 
a charitable institution, and I take it they will have to go. 
The whole tenor and meaning of the world, as I see it, is 
that they have to go. So far as they fail to develop sane, 
vigorous, and distinctive personalities for the great world 
of the future, it is their portion to die out and disappear. 
The world has a purpose greater than happiness ; our lives 
are to serve God’s purpose, and that purpose aims not at 
man as an end, but works through him to greater issues. 


“Our lives are to serve God’s purpose.” Well, the New 
Man who, according to Mr. Wells, “will presume to no 
possibility of knowledge of the real being of God,” appears 
to have made up his mind as to what His purpose is 
pretty conclusively. In the history of the world it is 
curious how often the purpose and will of God has coin- 
cided with the purpose and the will of man. In that respect 
the New Man is much like the Old. Perhaps Mr. Wells 
will oblige us with the date when Present Man will cease 
to think that it is a better thing that the People of the 
Abyss should “go” than that they should be succoured. 
Loving the Brotherhood may be a surer way of under- 
standing the will of God than Mr. Wells’s “spacious 
scheme” for the “elaboration of that future world state 
to which all things are pointing.” And it will be a long 
time before the millions whose place is something between 
the People of the Abyss and the Elect of the New Republic 
will cease to find meaning and consolation in the feeling 
expressed in Matthew Arnold’s well known lines: 

But at the end, to her pure soul 

All tie with all beside seem'd vain and cheap, 

And union before God the only care. 


Possibly Mr. Wells would also call that “defective clap- 


trap!” 
Mr. Max Miiller looks before and after. The last article 
in his Last Essays is called “ Is Man Immortal ?”—* a fitting 


farewell,” in his son’s words, “to the world which he was 
always trying to instruct and improve.” For Mr. Max 
Miiller’s argument we must refer our readers to the book. 
It is distinguished by patience, humility, and a wide sym- 
pathy. His happy belief was “that it will be with the 
soul hereafter as it has been here, and that the soul, after 
its earthly setting, will rise again, much as it rose here.” 

We end by copying out the conclusion of Mr. Max 
Miiller’s question. It is one man’s view, but it is the 
view of one who looked deep into the “ tangled mysteries of 
things,” and found his answer not in “ arrogant authority,” 
not in any special revelation to any race, but in the per- 
petual revelation that always has been, always is, upspring- 
ing in the hearts of men. 


Our soul here may be said to have risen without any 
recollection of itself and of the circumstances of its 
former existence. It may not even recollect the 
circumstances of its first days on earth, but it has within 
it the consciousness of its eternity, and the conception of 
a beginning is as impossible for it as that of an end, and 
if souls were to meet again hereafter as they met in 
this life, as they loved in this life, without knowing 
that they had met and loved before, would the 
next life be so very different from what this life has 
been here on earth—would it be so utterly intolerable 
and really not worth living? Personally I must confess 
to one small weakness. I cannot heip thinking that the 
souls towards whom we feel drawn in this life are the 
very souls whom we knew and loved in a former life, and 
that the souls who repel us here, we do not know why, are 
the souls that earned our disapproval, the souls from which 
we kept aloof, in a former life. But let that pass as what 
others have a perfect right to call it—a mere fancy. Only let 
us remember that if our love is the love of what is merely 
phenomenal, the love of the body, the kindness of the 
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heart, the vigour and wisdom of the intellect, our love is 
the love of changing and perishable things, and our soul 
may have to grope in vain among the shadows of the 
dead. But if our love, under all its earthly aspects, was 
the love of the true soul, of what is immortal and divine in 
every man and woman, that love cannot die, but will find 
once more what seems beautiful, true, and lovable in 
worlds to come as in worlds that have passed. This is 
very old wisdom, but we have forgotten it. Thousands of 
years ago an Indian sage, when parting from his wife, 
told her in plain words: ‘“‘ We do not love the husband in 
the husband, nor the wife in the wife, nor the children in 
the children. What we love in them, what we truly love 
in everything, is the eternal Atman, the immortal self,” 
and, as we should add, the immortal God, for tha 
immortal self and the immortal God must be one. 


These are days of freedom. We can choose the freedom 
that is weariness, or we can choose that service which is 
perfect freedom, going about our work, as Pater said of 
Leonardo da Vinci, like men “upon some secret errand,” 
meeting the last event 


After the high Roman fashion, 
And make death proud to take us, 








Things Seen. 


With the Demonstrators. 


Earty in the afternoon the streets that converge upon 
the Park were expectant and anxious—expectant as re- 
gards the sightseers, anxious as regards the police inspec- 
tors: sallow men, quiet but watchful, who moved to and 
fro, murmuring instructions to subordinates. The atmos- 
phere was charged with excitement ; the dwindling traffic 
gave to the streets an air of unusualness, and over all 
brooded the oppression of a sunless, Sunday winter after- 
noon in London. There was something of menace, too. 
For a mob is capable of anything, and this mob would 
number many thousands. 

I saw it first in Pall Mall, surging towards where I 
stood, sombre, save for the gaudy banners bobbing and 
swaying above the heads. A mob in the aggregate may 
seem alarming, but the unit is trivial. No self-conscious 
man ever took part in a procession without feeling ridicu- 
lous. Particularly is this so with him who supports a 
banner pole. He has nothing to do but to hold the bannen 
aloft for the edification of the onlooker. And the on- 
looker at a demonstration is often critical, sometimes con- 
temptuous, and always amused. The staggering supporter 
of a banner that depicts, in garish colours, a scene fron 
Scriptural history, or a melodramatic: warning to the 
drunkard, may regard the smile of amusement from the 
club windows of Pall Mall or St. James’s Street with 
complacence, but it must be hard for him to witness the 
smiles of his inactive fellow-demonstrators. The banner- 
holder must have something of the heroic in him. That 
I learned when I joined the deputation from the “ United 
Order of Total Abstinent Sons of the Phoenix,” and 
marched with them, under their banner, through the 
packed streets. Every face of the thousands of faces that 
lined the route wore its particular smile of amused 
superiority. They may all have been sympathisers with 
the demonstration, but unless you are actually demonstrat- 
ing you stand detached on a higher plane. The Court is 
watching the mumming of the Court servants. It was 
my first experience as a demonstrator, and though the 
Sons of the Pheenix began by replying to the witticisms of 
the crowd, by the time we reached Hyde Park fatigue had 
done its work, and to the boy who, pointing to our banner 
(it was torn and in holes), cried: “ Hi! which of you was 
hungry when you came out ?”they made no reply. 

All sense of individuality had long left me. The aspect 
of life was entirely changed. The world had become a 
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mob that had no outskirts, with a few trees and a sky 
overhead. On either side it surged. There was nothing 
to be seen but faces, pinched, curious, and amused, and 
ahead the narrow way that was made for us to pass along. 
We moved forward automatically, without speech, and cer- 
tainly without enthusiasm. The only diversion was a 
hawker who suggested that I should buy a coloured picture 
called “Let ’em All Come!” representing a belligerent 
lion trampling on the prostrate body of Mr. Kruger, and, 
concurrently, gnawing a Chinaman. This was one penny. 
With the other hand, for the same sum, the hawker offered 
me a rosette, with the remark that they were “good old 
Buller’s colours.” But ere I had time to refuse he was 
gone, like a ship in the night. On we marched, our ban 
ners waving. Whither? Nobody quite knew, except that 
our destination was one of the six platforms. But we 
never found the platforms, for when we had surmounted 
the upland that overlooks the Serpentine we were con- 
fronted by a cordon of mounted policemen barring the 
road. The banners in front swayed, staggered, stopped, 
and we did likewise. Those behind closed up, and in a 
moment banner-holders, demonstrators, and onlookers were 
wedged together in a mighty swaying mass. We could 
not advance, we could not retire, but we could go side 
ways; and sideways we went, scattering like an army in & 


panic. Then followed what to a _ spectator newly 
come upon the scene must have been a_ strange 
phenomenon. High above that huge, leaderless mob 


waved the banners, looking, in the gathering dark- 
ness, like the outstretched wings of great birds. They 
moved hither and thither, trying various trails that might 
lead them to the platforms, and as they turned now to the 
right, now to the left, now doubling in their steps, the 
crowd followed, making wild rushes like silly sheep. That 
part of the park is crossed and recrossed by railings, and 
to see some thousands of people rise almost at the same 
moment, clamber over a railing, drop down the other side, 
run a few yards, and then return and repeat the operation 
—why, it made demonstrating quite worth the doing. 

The evening drew in, the mist began to rise, and still 
those banners waved aloft in their forlorn quest. I know not 
if any Sons of the Phoenix, any of the Foresters with axes 
in their hands, any of the active youths who carried money 
boxes labelled “ Memorial to General Buller,” ever found 
the platforms. Thousands, like myself, certainly did not. 
Slowly the waving banners lost their power to beckon. 
An alternative, to go home, spread like Rumour, and soon 
the demonstrators were following one another to the roads. 
On the way I saw the one man who was not in a hurry. 
He was leaning against a lamp-post, and as the demon- 
strators streamed past him, he kept repeating, in a genial 
voice, “ God bless you all!” He was not quite sober. 





Favourite Books of 1got. 


Some Readers. 


In acéordancé with our custom, We sent last week toa 
number of well-known men atid Women a request that they 
would name the two books which, during the past year, 
they have read with most interest and pleasure. A large 
number of replies have already been received, some of 
which we print below. 
The Bisnop or Lonpon. 

Rigg’s Anselm of Canterbury. 

Bishop’s The Yangtze Valley and Beyond. 


The Lorp Mayor. 
The History of Sir Richard Calmady, 
The Life of Lord Russell of Killowen. 
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Lord GLENEsK. 
Kipling’s Kim. 
Bagot’s Casting of Nets. 


Sir Caartes Dike. 

In past years it has happened that I have been able 
to name two books that have “pleased and 
interested ” me, by calling in the foreigners. This 
time the only book I wish to name is English. The 
non-American parts of The Naulahka had hitherto 
lived for me as the writing which brought back 
India. Kim has the same charm and power, and 
involves a wider pageant. 


Mr. TuEopore Wartts-Dunrton. 


During the past year my reading (until the appear- 
ance of Mr. George Meredith’s splendid volume of 
poems, and Mr. Thomas Hardy’s Poems of the Past 
and the Present) has been confined almost entirely 
to books on naturai science—books which, as I get 
older, have a growing interest for me; so I have 
no opinion whatever to offer as to which books in 
pure literature published in 1901 are the most de- 
serving of praise. I have, however, read two stories 
with very great interest and pleasure—John Oliver 
Hobbes’s brilliant novel A’ Serious Wooing, anda 
lovely little Irish story called The Wooing of Sheila, 
_by Grace Rhys—a writer whose name, I think, is 
almost unknown. At present I have not been able 
to take up either of the two books which seem to 
have attracted the most attention during the year— 
Lucas Malet’s Sir Richard Calmady; Mr. Hall 
Caine’s Eternal City. 


Sir Dovertas Srraicut. 
Lord Russell of Killowen’s Biography. 
Sir Richard Calmady. 


ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR. 
Bernard Holland's Jimperiwm et Libertas. 
Reginald Blomfield’s Short History of Tenaissance 
Architecture in England. 


Professor SxKEat. 
My business is to explore old authors; and for this 
particular purpose new books afford small help. 


Mr. Artaur W. Prvero. 


George 8. Layard’s Life of Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
R. Barry O’Brien’s Life of Lord Russell of Killowen. 


Mr. Hersert Beersonm-Tree. 


I must confess that I have not had leisure to read 
any new book during the present year. 


Mr. Epmunp Gosse. 

Of recent English books those which seem to have 
interested me most are:—Mr. Hardy’s Poems of 
the Past and of the Present, and Mr. Wells’s 
Anticipations. 


Mr. F. J. Furntvatt. 

I hardly ever get time to read a new book. Of the 
very few I have read, I think highest of G. M. 
Trevelyan’s England in the Age of Wycliffe, second 
edition, 1901, and Professor G. C. Macaulay’s 
edition of Gower’s Vor Clamantis; but Boas’s 
edition of Kyd’s Works is a first-rate bit of work. 
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Dr. Ricuarp GARNET. 
Letters of John Richard Green. 
Bernard Hollaud’s Imperium et Libertas. 


Mr. R. Wuarrterne. 


Sorry to say I have read but little during the period, 
and little of that of moment, with one or two excep- 
tions it would be unfair to name. 


Mr. Freperic Harrison. 
The Dictionary of National Biography. Three vols. 
Supplementary edition. 
Maurice Hewlett’s The New Canterbury Tales. 


Mr. Oscar Browntna. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Kim. 
Byron's Letters. New edition. 


Mr. Aveustus JEssop. 


Frank T. Bullen’s A Sack of Shavings. 
Letters of John R. Green. 


Dr. Josern Parker. 
In fiction : The Master Christian and 
The Eternal City. 


The Revd. Farner Icnativs 
Has not liked any of the new books this year (he 
has read), but he admired some very grand passages 
in Mr. Hall Caine’s ternal City. 


Mr. SrepHen Gwynn. 
Sir Richard Calmady and The Shadowy Waters (if that 
comes in). Perhaps Kim should figure; but it was 
less novel, less of an addition. 








Mr. Laurence Bryon. 
George Santayana’s Poetry and Religion. 
T. S. Moore’s Aphrodite Against Artemis. 


Mr. Artuur Symons. 
W. B. Yeats’s The Shadowy Waters. 
George Moore's Sister Teresa. 


Mr. Wa. M. Rossertt. 
W. J. Stillman’s Autobiography of a Journalist. 
Lord Rosebery'’s Napoleon ; the Last Phase. 





“Taw Mactaren.” 
Kim, and Gore's Body of Christ. 





Mr. W. B. Years. 

Binyon’s (des, because of the poem in it about 
Tristram and Iseult, which seems to me perhaps the 
most noble and pathetic love poem on’ an old 
theme written in my time; and Sturge Moore’s 
Aphrodite Against Artemis, which is powerful, with 
a beautful constrained passion. I have read only 
one other book published during the year, but 
cannot think, from what I hear, that had I read 
many I would have thought otherwise. 


Mr H. C. Beecutne. 
Dr. Moberly’s Atonement and Personality. 
Mr. Kipling’s Aim. 


Dr. W. Rosertson Nico... 
I think the two books which have most pleased and 
interested me during the year are Kim and the first 
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volume of Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture. I was very much interested in Sir Richard 
Calmady, but it can scarcely be called a pleasing 
book. 


Mr. Srmoney Wess. 
H. G. Wells’s Anticipations. 
Dr. A. Rabagliati’s Aphorisms, Definitions, Reflections, 
and Paradoves. 


Mr. F. C. Burnanp. 


Difficult to make a summary of year’s books, and to 
select. Mr. Jacobs’s Many Cargoes has pleased 
me most, as far as I can recollect; but interested 
me—well, The Life of Sir Charles Russell, i.e., Lord 
Killowen, without doubt. 


Mrs. Craicie. 
Thomas Hardy’s Poems. 
Viscount St. Cyres’ Francois de Fénelon. 
Frank Norris’s The Octopus. 


* Lucas Mater.” 
Rudyard Kipling’s Kim, and 
Herbert Trench’s Deridre Wed and other Poems. 


Miss Karuertmne Tynan. 


I read very few new books in 1901, but two in which 
I was much interested occur to me at the moment. 
They are Miss Julia Crotty’s The Lost Land and Mr. 
Barry O’Brien’s Life of Lord Russell of Killowen. 








Miss M. E. Brappon. 
For novels in 1901, of which I read very few, I would 
name Arthur Morrison’s Cunning Murrell and Max- 
well Gray’s Four-Leaved Clover. 


“¢ Riva.” 


Anonymous’s Shams, and 
Hall Caine’s The Eternal City. 


Mr. Maurice Hewterr. 


Andrew Lang’s The Mystery of Mary Stuart. 
A. E. W. Mason’s Clementina. 


Mr. H. G. Wetts. 


I know not which two of these three: 
W. E. Henley’s Hawthorn and Lavender. 
G. Archdall Reid’s Alcoholism. 

G. B. Shaw's Three Plays for Puritans. 








Mr. C. F. Keary. 


G. Gissing’s Our Friend the Charlatan. 
Mrs. Clifford’s A Woman Alone. 


“ BengaMin Swirt.” 


Alfred Hodder’s J'he Adversaries of the Sceptic. 
Komensky’s Labyrinth of the World. Liitzow’s Trans- 
lation. 


Mr. Bernarp Capes. 


Of the few I have read, decidedly Lord St. Cyres’ 
Fénelon and Mr. Henley’s Hawthorn and Lavender. 





Mr. Max Pemserron. 


Tales from Tolstoi. 
W. W. Jacobs's Light Freights 
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Dr. J. Currrorp. 


Adolf Harnack’s What is Christianity ? 
James Moffatt’s The Historical New Testament. 


Mr. F. Burren. 


With much regret and some shame-facedness I confess 
that I haven’t read any new books this year except 
Kim, in which I took the very keenest possible de- 
light. I did try to read two or three of the much 
advertised and tremendously successful (in a 
financial way) books of recent publication, but 
found them such unutterable twaddle that I gave 
them up, and fell back on Dickens and Thackeray, 
as usual. 


Mr. E. V. Lwvcas. 


Mr. Hardy’s Poems of the Past and Present. 
Dictionary of National Bioyraphy. Supplement. 


Mr. J. Asusy-Srerry. 


Sir Edward Malet’s Shifting Scenes. 
Dean Hole’s Then and Now. 


Mr. Crement K. Snorter. 

If by the two best books of the year you mean by 
new authors, then I name (1) George Douglas’s 
The House With the (Green Shutters; (2) Lady 
Iichester’s Lady Sarah Lennox. If by authors of 
established reputation, (1) Lucas Malet’s Sir 
Richard Calmady; (2) Dr. Gardiner’s History of. 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 1654-56. 


Mr. Geo. R. Sms. 


The House With the Green Shutters. 
Despair’s Last Journey. 


Mr. Coutson Kernanan. 


In poetry: Mr. Henley’s Hawthorn and Lavender. 
In fiction: Mr. Shan Bullock's Irish Pastorals. 


Mr. Rosert Bratcurorp. 


R. B. Suthers’ A Man, a Woman, and a Dog. 
George Haw’s 7'0-day’s Work. 


Mr. Max Beersorm. 

If in 1901 the firstlings of only two among my personal 
friends had been shown to the public, I should be 
yielding as gladly as anyone else to your annual 
temptation. But this has been a wanderjahr for 
my personal friends, in that no fewer than six of 
them have “commenced author.” The pleasure 
of awarding two wreaths is not so keen as the pain 
of inflicting four wounds. So you will excuse me. 


Mr. Arraur Waven. 


Professor Courthope’s Life in Poetry, Law in Taste. 
Andrew Lang’s Alfred Tennyson. 


Mr. Crarence Roo. 


H. G. Wells’s Anticipations. 
Frank Norris’s The Octopus. 
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The Tedium of Irreverence. 


When we were fifteen how good the Ingoldsby Legends 
were !—the last word in broad fun, in rounded canlatine 
(this side profanity), in high spirits, in genial mockery. 
We remember posing a clerical master, who pointed out 
their unsuitability for Sunday afternoon reading, by re- 
marking innocently that a clergyman had written them— 
a challenge he preferred not to take up; and we read on 
unhindered. 

But now? It would be a very dull Sunday that would 
drive Ingoldsby into our hands, and we have discovered 
that they do not bear the maturer scrutiny. The fact is, 
Barham is not good enough. As one grows older one 
requires some penetration of the surface even from a comic 
rhymester, and Barham effects none. He remains outside 
everything with a persistence probably unequalled by any 
writer who has stood equally the test of time. And that 
Barham has stood the test of time, for sixty years at any 
rate, is proved by this edition in Mr. Grant Richards’s 
World’s Classics-—a popularity genuine enough in its way, 
and to be accounted for by the fact that schoolboys read 
books, and that many men remain schoolboys. 

The chief point in the indictment of Barham is his 
want of reverence. A man must have reverence for some- 
thing, or he becomes a bore; and we cannot find what it 
is that Barham thought lovely and of good report. A 
whole long book of irreverent japes can be the most tiring 
thing in literature. Barham ‘was the first of the “funny 
men,” in the sense in which Arnold used the term when 
he spoke of the funny man as being America’s “ national 
calamity.” His treatment of death—in “The Knight and 
the Lady,” for example, and “The Lay of St. Gengulphus ” 
—makes him the ancestor of Max Adeler and Mark Twain, 
and all the other comic writers to whom death has equally 
been a joke. When one is at school, and immortal, death 
can be treated thus and excite no resentment. But after 
a while, when one has met death—when one has begun to 
die—one recoils from this kind of levity. Barham is 
full of it. 

His treatment of other people’s religion is equally 
jocular and fiippant. To be a Roman Catholic was 
to Barham, the Minor Canon of St. Paul’s, as it had 
been to Southey, the Quarterly reviewer and Churchman. 
some years before, the height of ludicrousness. A 
Roman Catholic is always fair game; while to Bar- 
ham such amusing small fry as Quakers and Methodists 
existed, of course, only to be pilloried. To group Southey 
with Barham as wanting altogether in reverence would be 
absurd ; Southey had a mind capable of nobility. But in 
this matter of ridiculing Rome he had certainly set a 
fashion which Barham afterwards extended more humor- 
ously. Personally we do not mind in the least ; religions, 
if they are worth anything, can take care of themselves. 
The only point which we wish to make is that Barham’s 
want. of reverence becomes wearisome. Reverence is 
necessary. 

Another verity which these Legends illustrate is the 
value of form. For a while a man may throw the reins 
on Pegasus’s neck, but he must not do it too often. Bar- 
ham’s irregular metres and hand-to-mouth rhyming scheme 
are immoderately tiring after a while. We long for severe 
limits and obedience to some law. But irreverence and 
lawlessness are natural companions. Not but that an 
occasional exercise in happy-go-lucky verse is unamusing : 
it is the continual repetition that wears one’s nerves. Bar- 
ham did not stop at looseness of form; he went on to 
looseness of narrative. Such a digression as this, for 
example (which in the present edition is erroneously 
printed), simply makes one’s head ache : 

All Preux Chevaliers, in friendly rivalry 

Who should best bring back the glory of Chi-valry.— 
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—(Pray be so good, for the sake of my song, 

To pronounce here the ante-penultimate long ; 

Or some hyper-critic will certainly cry, 

“The word ‘Chivalry’ is but a rhyme to the eye.” 
And I own it is clear A fastidious ear 

Will be, more or less, always annoy’d with you when you in- 
-sert any rhyme that’s not perfectly genuine. 
As to pleasing the “eye,” ‘Tisn’t worth while to try, 

Since Moore and Tom Campbell themselves admit 
“ Spinach 

Is perfectly antiphonetic to Greenwich.”)— 


We can be amused by such asides once, but when re- 
peated continually they are (after the teens) past bearing. 

But we must be fair. Granting his lawlessness of forin 
and his want of reverence, Barham did some very clever 
and adroit things, and some impressive things, too. If 
we had to pick out one of these Legends as best of all, 
we should, we think, point to “ The Execution” ; for there 
Barham’s most successful exercise in serious interlude is 
to be found, allied to his usual high spirits and comic 
resource. The whole is a very successful piece of grotesque 
art. As a sustained humorous effort, uninjured, as are 
too many of the Legends, by discursiveness and topical 
allusion, we should name “The Jackdaw of Rheims” as 
perhaps the best; and popular opinion, we fancy, would, 
be with us. In anothér vein “The Truants” is very 
happy, and it shows its author as a wit to better advantage 
than do the usual quips of his pen. In sustained 
gruesomeness, done lightly, “ Hamilton Tighe” would be 
hard to beat, and the conclusion of it has a certain quality 
of eeriness comparable to the dark horrors of Admiral 
Guinea, and Old Pew’s grim memory in 7’reasure Island. 
Barham never, in pure narrative, did anything better than 
these lines : 


There’s an old Yellow Admiral living at Bath, 

As grey as a badger, as thin as a lath ; 

And Irs very queer eyes have such very queer leers, 
They seem to be trying to peep at his ears. 

That old Yellow Admiral goes to the Rooms, 

And he plays long whist, but he frets and he fumes, 
For all his Knaves stand upside down, 

And the Jack of Clubs does nothing but frown : 

And the Kings, and the Aces, and all the best trumps 
Get into the hands of the other old frumps ; 

While, close to his partner, a man he sees 
Counting the tricks with his head on his knees. 


In Ratcliffe Highway there’s an old marine store, 
And « great black doll hangs out of the door ; 
There are rusty locks, and dusty bags, 

And musty phials, and fusty rags, 

And a lusty old woman, call’d Thirsty Nan, 

And her crusty old husband’s a Hairy-faced man! 


That Hairy-faced man is sallow and wan, 

And his great thick pigtail is wither’d and gone ; 
And he cries, “Take away that lubberly chap 
That sits there and grins with his head in his lap!” 
And the neighbours say, as they see him look sick, 
“What a rum old covey is Hairy-faced Dick!” 


That Admiral, Lady, and Hairy-faced man 

May say what they please, and may do what they can ; 
But one thing seems remarkably clear,— ' 
They may die to-morrow, or live till next year,— 
But wherever they live, or whenever they die, 
They'll never get quit of young Hamilton Tighe! 


As an absolute master of rhyme Barham’s place is 
unique. No one has beaten him there, although Calver- 
ley, for instance, is cleaner in workmanship. This is most 
happy : 


Madge Gray was picking The breast of a chicken, 
Her coal-black eye, with its glance so sly, 
Was fix'd on Rob Gilpin himself, sitting by 
With his heart full of love, and his mouth full of pie ; 
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Grouse pie, with hare In the middle, is fare 
Which, duly concocted with science and care, 
Doctor Kitchener says, is beyond all compare ; 

And a tenderer leveret Robin had never ate; 
So, in after times, oft he was wont to asseverate. 


The easiest prose could not arrange the incidents better 
or express them more clearly. Here is another example 
of dexterous rhyming : 


In vain did St. Dunstan exclaim, “ Vade retro 
Strongbeerwm !—discede a Lay-fratre Petro!”— 
Queer Latin, you'll say, That prefix of “Lay,” 
And Strongbeerum!—I own they'd have called me 4 
blockhead if : 
At school I had ventured to use such a Vocative. 


But, master of his instrument as he always was, and 
amusing as he often is, Barham’s day is over as far as we 
are concerned. His reign was absolute at school, but he 
carries no authority into our later years. For a man to 
do that he must think that something is worth being 
serious about. 

One very useful, or, at any rate, entertaining, end which 
the Ingoldsby Legends might be made to serve is to supply 
the basis for an elaborate structure of annotation, which, 
when completed, would approach to something like a social 
history of the London of the first three decades of the 
nineteenth century. Barham is packed with allusions to 
public men, institutions, customs, slang, and so forth, 
many of which are now recondite. How many readers, for 
example, know (to choose instances at random from these 
pages) the books called Fleta and Bracton, which the 
Squire of Tappington was reading (on page 47)! Who 
knows how Mr. Greenacre served Mrs. Brown (page 70)! 
Or who were Alderman Curtis and Alderman Brown ae 
75)? Or where Mr. Ainsworth describes a storm (page 
125)? Or why Payne Collier would read “ swilling ” for 
“ swelling” (page 173)? Or who was the Mr. Levi that 
jumped off the Monument (page 251)? Almost every page 
offers a similar problem. The book, of course, is not worth 
this annotation ; but (if undertaken) the result ought to be 
informing, quaint, and readable. 








Pegasus at Tattersall’s. 


Tie Laureate was absent. He had, it appears, entertained 
a wish to buy the horse by private treaty, and with that 
purpose met Mr. Tattersall in a confidential interview. But 
what happened there had permanently damped his ardour. 
The character of Pegasus, it seemed, was too unsound. 
Mr. Austin required a cob invariably quiet to ride or 
drive, and Pegasus, it could not be denied, has now and 
again kicked over the traces. 

However, the illustrious official passed from Mr. Tatter- 
sall’s office to the stable to view the animal. “Lor!” said 
one of the grooms afterwards, “you'd think as what he’d 
never seen a norse before.” “Is that Peg.?” he says. “In 
course it is,” says the governor. “Amazing,” says the 
gent; “why, I’d no idea he was like that. This clearly 
ain’t the mount for me,” he says, and off he goes. 

From the same groom came information concerning the 
visit paid to Pegasus in his stall by Mr. Swinburne. “ Yes,” 
said he, “there was another gent; a thin one with a red 
beard. He seemed to have knowed the horse before ; spoke 
about the rides he’d once had on him, and such like, though 
why his riding days should be over I can’t see. But he 
spoke as if they were. And the ’orse seemed pleased to 
see him toy ; whinnied when he stroked him, and behaved 
pretty-like.” 

Pegasus was also said to have taken a piece of sugar 
from Mr. Austin Dobson’s hand. 

The animal was led into the hall by Mr. William Archer, 
who, though he seemed familiar with its character, was not 
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wholly at his ease; and, after narrowly escaping an un- 
expected frolic with its heels, relinquished the halter to a 
groom with apparent relief. 

Mr. Tattersall opened proceedings by stating, to the 
dismay of some of the company, that a reserve (which he 
did not specify) was placed upon Pegasus. He then 
called upon Mr. Edmund Gosse to dilate upon the extra- 
ordinary virtues of the animal. Mr. Gosse complied with 
his customary readiness. Climbing to the rostrum, he 
pulled from his pocket a paper, which contained, he said, 
a few quatrains written for the occasion, in the manner of 
FitzGerald’s translation of Omar Khayyam, and these, he 
added, he proposed to read. Doubtless he would have 
done so if a voice, which some persons present affected to 
recognize as that of Mr. Churton Collins, had not called 
out, “ Cut the cackle and come to the ’osses.” 

Mr. Gosse’s place was taken by Mr. Watts-Dunton, who, 
profiting by Mr. Gosse’s discomfiture, wisely made no men- 
tion of the sonnet sequence which was in his inside pocket, 
but plunged at once into a disquisition on the nature of 
the animal, which was only brought to a conclusion by a 
ery: “Here, that'll do: this is an auction-room ; this ain't 
a blooming Athenzeum. Besides,’ added the speaker, as 
an afterthought, “the ’orse is listening.” 

The sale then began. 

The first bid was five shillings, from a gentleman who 
announced himself to be the editor of The Thrush, and who, 
on finding that the horse was not at once knocked down 
to him, left the building. “The thrush?” said Mr. Yeats, 
“ phwhat’s that? I thought it was a throat disease.” “ So it 
is,” said Mr. Herbert Paul. 

Mr. John Lane then offered a pound. He seemed sur- 
prised when the sum was immediately doubled by another 
speculator ; and he did not bid any more. 

Mr. Robert Bridges at this point stopped the sale for a 
moment to ask a few questions. “Can it,” he wished to 
know, “perform the feats of the Haute Ecole?” Mr. Tatter- 
sall had no information. “I mean,” Mr. Bridges con- 
tinued, “can it step to music, waltz, polk, change feet, 
or kneel, at the word of command.” Mr. Tattersall said 
he hoped not. “Then,” replied Mr. Bridges, “this is 
clearly no place for me” and he left the hall. With him 
went Mr. Binyon. 

Among those who were present, but did not bid, was 
the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. “I just dropped in,” 
he explained, “to look at his Occ.s.” 

Mr. Stephen Phillips also did not bid. He said he had 
lost his heart to a cab horse which took him to His 
Majesty's Theatre one day last year, and he wanted none 
other. “Besides,” he added, “if I ever did buy a hack I 
am pledged to one with five feet which I saw at the World’s 
Fair—a wonderful creature.” 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling was not present, but Mr. A. P. 
Watt was, and bid in his name, The fact that he was 
bidding also for other clients did not seem in the least to 
embarrass him. After a certain figure had been reached 
Mr. Watt shut up his note-book and left. “Ah weel,” he 
said, “ Pegasus or no Pegasus, ma clients will pay their 
way. And all things conseedered, it does na displease me 


that Mr. Kipling should be kept from poetry.” 

The reserve was never reached. The highest bid was 
made by the representative of the Daily Mail, who, profit- 
ing by the advanced John Bullism of the moment, pro- 
posed ‘to boil the animal down into a brand of patriotic 
beef-tea. 
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Correspondence. 


‘¢ Linesman.” 


Sir,—I observe from a London daily newspaper that, 
this contributor to Blackwood is, in their opinion, one 
of our officers in the Transvaal. Poetry is not usually a 
military gift, and no one but a poet, and a very strong 
one, could have given us the mystery of the midnight veldt 
as “ Linesman ” did in the wonderful opening of his Novem- 
ber article. 

I have before me now an article in the same magazine 
tor October, 1898, by Mr. Kipling, and signed by him, in 
which an Indian midnight is described as follows: 


Over our heads burned the wonderful Indian stars, 
which are not all pricked in one plane, but, preserving an 
orderly perspective, draw the eye through the velvet dark- 
ness of the void up to the barred doors of heaven itself. 
The earth was a grey shadow, more unreal than the sky. 
We could hear her breathing lightly in the pauses between 
the howling of the jackals, the movement of the wind in 
the tamarisks, and the fitful mutter of musketry fire leagues 
away to the left. A native woman from some unseen hut 
began to sing, the mail train thundered past on its way to 
Delhi, and a roosting crow cawed drowsily. Then there 
was a belt-loosening silence about the fires, and the even 
breathing of the crowded earth took up the story. 


Here we have the same unique roll in the marching sen- 
iries as of muffled drums, the same gigantic grasp of weird 
detail. It is difficult to believe that they are not sister 
Nocturnes from one mighty brush. 

I am not a pro-Boer, but if “ Linesman ” be not Rudyard 
Kipling I am a Dutchman.—Yours, &c., 

R. W. Maccown. 


A School for Novelists. 


Smr,—Last week-end I perused a novel entitled Zhe 
Canker-worm, by G. Manville Fenn, the foundation of the 
whole plot arising from a young schoolgirl of sixteen 
eloping in a carriage one night with the “ villain” of the 
piece. They ride along until the following day, when, 
passing a village church, they get married, the villain 
signing the register under a false name. The novelist does 
not state whether the marriage was by banns, licence, or 
special licence, nor does he give any information to the 
reader as to his method of persuading the parson to go 
through the marriage service. Novelists are supposed to 
have some licence, but I was not aware it included a mar- 
riage licence. But more follows. The villain, as is usuu, 
tires of her; her friends examine the register, find out the 
real name of the man (the girl herself only knew his 
assumed name), and it is then taken as a fact that the 
marriage was void, not because they got married so easily, 
but because the man was married in an assumed name. 

Mr. G. Manville Fenn surely has some acquaintance with 
a limb of the law—maybe some briefless barrister—who 
might put him right on the elementary principles of law. 

There are plenty of lawyers and doctors with little or 
nothing to do; they might form a school for novelists who 
do not wish to be entirely ignorant on questions of law 
and medicine. 

By the way, I came across a novel, Ivy Cardew, by 
a lady writer. The hero was charged with changing 
a cheque from £300 to £3,000 by simplying adding a 
“0.” What about the body of the cheque? The words 
“three hundred” won’t change to “three thousand” by 
the simple addition of an “0.” That novelist. evidently 
doesn’t believe in cheques, but keeps all her money in a 
cupboard at home.—Faithfully yours, 

Manchester. J. Harvey Srupson, 
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Thomas Chaucer: 


Sir,—A short passage in “G. E. C.’s” Complete Peerage 
runs thus, at Vol. 7, page 36: “Alice. . . d. and h. of 
Thomas Chaucer of Ewelme, Oxon [s. of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
the Poet], etc.” The text thus enclosed in brackets is 
deleted in the British Museum copy, and a few words 
written in the margin to supply the blank thus simulated 
to the effect that the said Thomas was Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 

Now I take it that the relationship thus postulated is 
beyond doubt, and to avoid prolixity I will define these 
three points of contact : 

(1) Thomas succeeded Geoffrey as forester at Petherton, 
Somersetshire. 

(2) Thomas paid rent for a tenement at Westminster, 
in succession to Geoffrey, who had acquired a long lease 
thereof shortly before his decease. It was occupied as a 
residence, most convenient for a member of Parliament, 
during session, before the era of clubland. 

(3) Thomas executed a document with the seal of 
Geoffrey after decease of the poet. 

These points are definite; but it is pretty certain that 
Geoffrey was husband to the mother of Thomas; also, 
Geoffrey was engaged in the household of Lionel Planta- 
genet when very young, and Thomas was squire to John 
O’Gaunt, the brother of Prince Lionel, in more mature age. 
It is generally understood that books are not to be muti- 
lated by readers at the British Museum, and to tamper 
with an author’s expressed statement seems to be a literary 
outrage.—I am, &o., 

A Reaver. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 115 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best Christmas Carol 
not exceeding twenty lines in length. We award the prize to Mr. C. H. 
Bowman, Gateshead-on-Tyne, for the following :— 

1. 
Night is passing into day: 
Haul the Little Child alway! 
See Him in the cowshed born; 
Dusk is melting into morn. 
Wake all people, wake to sing 
Carols to our cradled King. 


2. 


Crowded is the inn, they cry, 

* Joseph's son without must lie." 
Mary-Mother, ever blest, 

Smile upon th’ unhonoured Guest. 


3. 


Angels soothe Him with your gon... 
Cattle be His courtier-throng ; 
Sinless, ze are fit to stand 

"Neath the throne-shed, by His hand 


4. 


Men, whose sin He would outblot, 
Ye alone receive Him not 

Ah! men still refuse with scorn 
Jesus, eon of Mary born! 


[C. H. B., Gateshead.] 


Other Carols are as follow:— 
Sing high the Babe, sing low, 
Whom Mary, Mother and Maid, 
Held to her bosom, unafraid, 
In Bethlehem, long ago. 
* Babe, more white than the drifted snow, 
Nurture of all that live! 
Take, dear heart, of the food I give—- 
Take it, and feed me so!"’ 


Sing high the Babe, sing low, 
Whom Mary, peerless Maid, 
Held in her soft arms, warmly laid 
Where never a wind might blow. 
“ Heart’s delight, be it shine or snow, 
Solace of all that weep! 
Nestle Thee close in mine arms to sleep, 


Jesu, and bless me so!"’ 
[M. 4. W., London, W.] 
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O God, this happy thrice-bless’d morn, 


* When 


Help tnem who fee 


One, with ho; 


for all, was born, 
no new lve glow, 


Nor wider sense of kindred know. 


And help us each who Christward strives, 
Though dying not for others’ lives, 
From lifeless dreams of self to wake, 
And live, at least, for others’ sake. 


And they who mourn an empty chair, 
Make them, O Lord, Thy special care; 
For was not once their grief Thine own, 
In Heaven itself, an empty throne? 


And grant one cause for which He died, 


No longer may be set aside; 


For warring hosts His words forget, 
And ~ peace on earth,” Lord, tarries yet. 


And this ‘‘ Goodwill” that warms the heart, 
Oh, may it not with might depart; 

But may we still Love’s law obey, 

As every day were Christmas Day. 


[P. H. L., Broadstairs. 


Cold was the night when Jesus came +o Bethlehem; 
Cold was the shed that received the little Child; 
But His warm and loving heart did a radiant glow impart. — 
And with joy to greet her Baby, the Maiden, fair and mild, 
Blessed Mary, smiled. 


Hail, Jesu! 


Dark was the night when Jesus came to Bethlehem ; 
Dark was the world that received the Living Light; 
But forth there sprang a Star for the nations near and tar, 
When the angel-choir descended from the Heavenly City brigh: 
In the shepherd's sight. 


Hail, Jesu! 


Blest was the night when Jesus came to Bethlehem; 
Blest was the hour which opened heaven's door! 
For that lovely Infant Son with our Father, God, is One. 
It was very God incarnate whom the Virgin-Mother bore. 
Praise Him evermore! 


Ohrist is born! Oh, Earth, rejoice! 


Hail, Jesu! 


[F. ©., Worthing.] 


Though in manger He must lay. 
Carol loud with happy voice, 


** Jesus Christ is born to-day!” 


Many babes are born as poor, 
Out in all the wintry cold, 


On the bleak and cruel moor— 
Yet are in the Father’s fold. 


* Peace on earth; Goodwill ‘mong men!” 


Hark, the angels’ mystic song! 
In our hearts rejoice, and then 
Carol blithe the hopes along! 


Peace on earth—how like to war !— 


Kind Goodwill is killed by greed. 


Love for others lives no more: 


We must fill our own great need! 


Jesus! oh, anew be born! 
Deaf is all the world—and blind ; 


Come again this Oltristmas morn, 


Come—and make us good and kind! 


Good gentlemen, and ladies fair, 
Now put by all repining, 


1, 


[W. S. R., Blackheath ] 


Peace and goodwill are in the air, 

The Christmas stars are shining! 
stories of the byegone days! 
Let us raise the wassail high to the sound of minstrelsy! 


Let us weave around 


the blaze, 


2 


Noél, Noél, is here again. 


The bells are all a-ringing. 
In city street, in lonely lane, 
oung voices singin 
Singing very sweet and low, carols of the 


We hear 


Lm ago, 


Carols that as incense rise to the silence of the skies 


Seek mistletoe and holly bright, 


3. 


And turn your rooms to bowers! 
You men and maids shall foot it light, 
; And gifts shalt fall in showers! 
Let the loving cup go round! Let your halls with mirth resound! 
Let all enmities decrease! Christmas brings goodwill and peace! 


Twenty-five other Carols received. 


Competition No. 116 (New Series). 


This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best original Ghost Story 


Not to exceed 500 words 


[F. B. D., Torquay.] 
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JARROLD & SONS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS 


MAURUS JOKAI’S NEW NOVEL.—Third Edition. Now Ready. 


HALIL THE PEDLAR 


(THE WHITE ROSE), 6s. 


By MAURUS JOKAI. Authorised Edition. 
Translated by R. NISBET BAIN. 

WITH A RECENT PHOTOGRAYURE PORTRAIT OF DR. JOKAI. 
Author of “ Black Diamonds,” “The Poor Plutocrats,’’ ‘The Green Book,’’ &c 
FIRST REVIEW. 

“The story is one of great interest. The various scenes are treated in Jokai's 
ay on style, and are related with om vividness and go."'— Aberdeen 
ree Press. 





Translated from the Kussian by R. NISBET BAIN. 
THIRD EDITION. 


TALES FROM TOLSTOIL. 


WITH A worn ed OF COUNT TOLSTOI. 
wat of its kind in English.) 
WITH A PHOTOGR YURE PORTRAIT OF TOLSTOI. 6s. 
“The genius of the man, his originality, his intense humaneness, can be 
traced on every page. . . This fascinating book enables readers to form an esti- 
mate of what may be called the popular side of this great writer's genius.'’— 


Westminster Review. omen 
From the French of RENE BAZIN, 


AUTUMN GLORY. 
Translated by Mrs. ELLEN WAUGH. 6s. 
WITH A SPECIALLY ENGRAVED PORTRAIT OF RENE BAZIN. 
“ As simple a story as ever was put into a book, but he tells it like a literary 


artist. 
The dominating tragedy of the story is the drifting away from the land by 
the younger generation.''—Literature. 


THE LIFE TRAGEDY OF A MONARCH, 


ROMANCE OF KING LUDWIC Il. OF BAVARIA 
AND HIS FAIRY PALACES. 


By FRANCES GERARD. 6s. 
Author of “‘ Wagner,’ “ Bayreuth,’’ and “ The Festival Plays,"’ &c. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
“His story is one that the world has real reason to read. Ludwig wasa 
handsome, fascinating man, who at one time charmed all.''—Pall Mall Gazette , 


Issued by Subscriptioa. NOW READY. 
DIARINE, and Other Poems. 
By THE HON. KATHERINE VEREKER. 

Silk cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


The annals of the Celtic race teem with incidents worthy of the garb of poetry. 
The theme of “ Dairine'’ gives full opportunity for poetic imagination and 


originality of treatment. 
Issued by Subscription. NOW READY. 


LETTERS OF LADY HESKETH 


To the Rev. JOHN JOHNSON, LL.D, concerning their Kinsman. 


WILLIAM GOWPER THE POET. 


Including Portraits of Cowper, by Romney; Cowper’s Mother’s Picture, by 
Heine; Cowper’s House at Dereham, Xc., &c. 
Edited by CATHARINE BODHAM JOHNSON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; half- roxburgh, 6s. 6d. Postage 6d. 


London : JARROLD & SONS, 10 & 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 











OLIPHANT’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEWMAN : AN APPRECIATION, 


By ALEXANDER the choicest 
Passages of his lien.  helected and ym and an 
Appendix containing Letters not hitherto published, one of 
them being in fac-simile. Art linen, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. 


CONSTANTINOPLE AND, ITS PROBLEMS, 


Its Peoples, Customs, Religions, and Progress. 
OTIS DWIGHT. With: numerous s Illustrations. st, -" 


THE LORE of R THE INTELLECT OF CHINA. 
OF CATHAY : 


LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY AND 
y W. A. P. MARTIN, D 


Rg Epvucation, History. 
D., LL.D., Author of “A Cycle of 
Nother,” etc. With] Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
HEN RY “By JAMES Y. SIMPSON, D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E., Author of “ Sidelights in 
Siberia.”” Price ls. 6d. net; extra 
DR U M M0 N D. gilt, 2s. net. (Famous Scots Series). 
List of the “FAMOUS SCOTS” SERIES on application. 
OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON ; and of any Bookseller. 








The Academy. 











$73 
From JOHN LANE’S LIST. 





BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


THOMAS WOLSEY: Legate and Reformer. By ETHELRED 
4. TAUNTON, Author of “The History of the Jesuits in England,” &c. 
Containing 2 21 BF ull-page Lithographs by T. R. WAY. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 

Ss. net 


KING MONMOUTH : Being a History of the Career of James Scott, 
he Protestant Duke, 1649-1685. ByALLAN FEA. With 14 Photograv ure 
estenlion a Folding- Plan of the Battle of Sedgemoor, and upwards of 100 
Black and White Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 2ls. net. 





JANE AUSTEN : Her Homes and her Friends. By CONSTANCE 
HILL. th numerous Illustrations by ELLEN G. HILL. Together 


with Photogravure Portraits, &c., demy 8vo, gilt top, 2ls. net. 


THE WESSEX OF THOMAS HARDY. By Professor BERTRAM 


nearly 100 Iliustrations by EDMUND H. NEW. 
et i gilt top, 21s. net 


*.* Also an édition de luxe, seat on Japanese vellum, bound in buckram, 
demy 8vo, and limited to 50 copies for sale in England and America, 63s. net. 


POETS OF THE YOUNGER CENERATION. By WILLIAM 


Wit Full-page Portraits reproduced from Woodcuts 
= RROBERT BRYDEN. ‘ne 8vo, gilt top, 21s. net, 
LATER POEMS, By ALICE MEYNELL. Author of “Ths 


Colour of Life,"’ “‘ The Spirit of Place,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON'’S NEW VOLUME. 


A WiDQW AND HER FRIENDS, Uniform with “The Education 


ir. Pipp.'’ Oblong folio (l2in. by 18in.), 20s. 
Mr. John Lane has prepared a small Booklet, containing 8 Illustrations from 


C. D. Gibson's Works. This will be sent post free to any address. 
ANCIENT ROYAL | PALACES IN AND NEAR LONDON, 24 Full. 
page Lithogra With Descriptive Notes by 


gra 
FREDERIC CH APMAN. ‘sain with “The Architectural Remains 
of Richmond, Twickenham," &c. Demy 4to, 21s. net. 


,* This Edition is limited to 400 copies, 365 of which are for sale in England 
and America, 


FROM, THE HEART OF THE ROSE: Letters on Things Natural, 


ngs Serious, Things Frivolous. By ‘HELEN MILMAN (Mrs. Caldwell 
Croften). With a Cover-Design by EDMUND H. NEW. Crown 8vo, 
5s, net. 


WALT, WHITMAN An Essay. With a Selection from his Writings. 
DMUND HOLMES. ° Pott 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 
MEN AND LETTERS. By HERBERT PAUL. 5s. net. 
NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE, Edited by GRANT 


LLEN. With nearly 200 Illustrations by EDMUND H. NEW. Crown 
— 5s. net. 





FOR LOVERS OF FICTION. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





THE USURPER. By W. J. LOCKE, Author of “ Derelicts,’’ 
* Idols,” “* The White Dove,” &c. (Third Thousand, 


Daily Telegraph.—* Arresting is the right word to apply to Mr. Locke’s book. 
Beyond all the excellence of the characterisation and the interest the story 
evokes which make it one of the most attractive novels of the year, there is the 
true insight in dealing with several of the problems of humanity, the stimulus 
to thought which is alike rare and unforgettable.” 


THE JUST AND THE UNJUST, By RICHARD BAGOT, Author 


A Roman Mystery” and “ Casting of Nets.” (Third Thousand, 


THE ARISTOCRATS. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of 
Senator North,” *‘ Patience Sparhawk,” &c. [Tenth Thousand, 


THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX. By HENRY HARLAND, 
[Hightieth Thousand, 


THE COLUMN. By Mr. CHARLES MARRIOTT. 
[Eighteenth Thousand, 


THE WORLD'S DELIGHT, By MARY J. H. SKRINE. 


A DAINTY GIFT BOOK. 
CHRISTMAS AT THE MERMAID, By THEODORE WATTS- 


Dunton. Illus CoLe. gn 1l6mo (5¢ in. by 44), bound in 
cloth, ls, net; Gon in lcahen ls. 6d, net. 





“Mr Lane has shown commendable sagacity in bringing out Mr. Watts- 
Dunton’s ‘Christmas at the Mermaid’ in a form and at atime suitable for 
Christmas gifts.”—Saturday Review. 





Mr. JOHN LANE will send, post free, to any address his ILLUSTRATED 
PROSPECTUSES and CATALOGUES. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, London, Ws, 
and New York. 
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MUDIE’ S LIBRARY | | REPRINTS of OLD- FASHIONED 
and LONG-FORGOTTEN BOOKS 


‘for CHILDREN - - - 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months | The Daisy. 

and 12 Months The Cowslip. 
The Rose. 
‘The Crocus. 


The Old Woman 
| and Her Pig. 


| The Three Wishes. 


Six Volumes. 
One Shilling each. Net Price Ninepence each. 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS | 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand surplus Copies of Books always 
ON SALE (Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 





SUITABLE FOR PUNCH, December 26th, 1900, says :—“ Niel, Néel!”’ 
| —Christmas again! Capital little shilling books with 
| ancient nursery rhymes and fairy stories (Cornish 


CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, | Brothers, of Birmingham), recalling to us the illustrated 


| tale of “The Old Woman and her Pig,” “The Daisy,” 
BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. | “The Three Wishes,” &c., &c., in fact, all our old 
| friends in old-fashioned form, with ancient woodcuts 
that have delighted for generations, and will probably 


| delight the present, and many others “yet for to 





30 to 4, NEW OXFORD STREET; | come.”—THE Baron DE B.-W. 
41, 8.W.; b : Victori | 
241, Brompton Road, 48, Queen Victoria BIRMINGHAM : 
Street, E.C., Lonpon; | 
CORNISH BROTHERS, 37, New Street. 
And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER. LONDON : 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Ltd. 





7 December, 1901. 








“SKEFFINGTONS’ CHRISTMAS 
LIST. 


GIFT FOR CHILDREN. JUST OUT. 
By F. LANCASTER LUCAS. 
Elegant cloth, 3s. 6d4.; profusely illustrated. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


THE FISH CROWN IN DISPUTE. 
A Submarine Fairy Tale for the Little 
Ones. 

“TI envy the little ones to whom this charming and 
original fairy book, with its admirable illustrations, will 
be pres sonnel as a birthday or Christmas gift. v— Lady’ 8 
Pictorial. 


FOR CHILDREN. THIS DAY. 
By MARGUERITE LLOYD. 


In most elegant cloth, with Frontispiece and another 
illustration by Mrs. Farmiloe. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE LILY PRINCESS. An Entirely 
New Story for Children. 


“All who read ‘The Lily Princess’ will be 
encouraged to go on believing in fairies, witches, and 
charming princesses, for Miss Lloyd tells a dainty 
story in convincing and interesting fashion.”—Daitly 
Chronicle. 





FOR CHRISTMAS READERS & RECITERS. 


DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
LOUISE. 


GORDON LEAGUE BALLADS, for 
Working Men and Women, including 
“ Harry,” ‘“‘The Doctor’s Fee,’’ &c., &c. 
These pathetic, striking, and teaching 
Ballads have met with enormous success in 
recitation at meetings of and entertain- 
ments for working men andwomen. Fifth 
Thousand. 2s. 6d. 


“A very striking and even beautiful book. Will be 
popular with and a blessing to the reciter and his 
audience in the mission halls of a poor district.”— 
Manchester Guardian, 





Lonpon: SKEFFINGTON AND Son, 163, Piccapitiy, W. 
Publishers to His Majesty the King. 








‘Prise 26. 





Price 2/6. 


THE CONTEMPORARY 


For DECEMBER contains: 


REVIEW 


1. MILITARISM IN POLITICS AND LORD ROBERTS’ ARMY REORGANISATION SCHEME. 


2. OUR UNHAPPY 


By JEAN DE BLOCH. 


DIVISIONS: A PLEA FOR THE RECOGNITION OF NON-EPISCOPAL CHURCHES 


By Canon HENSLEY HENSON. 


8. THE NEW REIGN IN ITALY. 


4. JOURNALISM FOR UNIVERSITY MEN. 
5. ANTHROPOLOGY RECONSTRUCTED. 
6. MAXIME GORKY. 


A DIARY OF THE NATAL CAMPAIGN. 
8. LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: CHRISTMAS AND OTHER BOOKS. 


oJ 


LONDON: 


THE COLUMBUS 


By BOLTON KING. 
By F. S. A. LOWNDES. 


By The Rev. W. W. PEYTON. 
By Count S. C. De SOISSONS. 
By RAYMOND MAXWELL. 


By “A READER.” 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 


COLUMBUS HOUSE, 43 & 484, FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Price Half-a-Crown Monthly.) 


[All Rights Reserved. 
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NELSON'S NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


EDITIONS OF THE WORKS 


SCOTT. DICKENS. | THACKERAY. 














The handiest and most aitractive tcdition of 12 Pocket Volumes now ready. Complete Works in 14 Pocket Volumes. 
Scott’s Novels published. In cloth extra, gilt top, gilt back, 2s. net. In elegant Box Case, size only 94 by 6% by 4} inches. 
THE COMPLETE NOVELS OF SIR WALTER In limp leather, gilt top, Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net. Price £1 11s. 6d, net and upwards, according 
TT. BART. Library Edition. Leather boards, gilt edges, Frontis- to binding. 
SCOTT, +) piece, 3s. net. 


(Published under special arrangement with 

In green cloth extra, Frontispiece, 2s. net NEW CENTURY LIBRARY. a SS Spey ome 
Half-bound, 4 Illustrations, 2s 6d. net BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS The Set consists of 14 Volumes, in cloth elegant, gilt 
In blue leather, limp, 4 Illustrations, 3s, net ’ lettering, gilt top, Frontispiece, Cloth Box. 


Library Editi Leather boar it edges, 4 Illustra- The Holy War, and Grace Abounding. 
dens, 3s. 6d, net. cenit Complete in One Volume. THE VOLUMES SEPARATELY, cloth, 2s. net ; 


“ Truly admirable issue.”—ATHEN ZUM. Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. net; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. leather, with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net and 3s, net. 





In 25 Dainty Pocket Volumes.° 











NOTE.—NELSON’S NEW CENTURY LIBRARY VOLUMES are printed in large type, on extra thin India Paper, and each work is complete in one 
volume. Size onl Ay by inches, and but halfan inch thick. Tastefully bound, artistically produced, convenient to handle—they are suitable alike 
for POCKET, LIB RESENTATION. Prospectus on soplication. 


A SELECTION FROM. 


=I 
| 
MESSRS. NELSON’S NEW BOOKS. | 








*.* COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LIST, POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


















































Great for Young People. By M. Dovetas, Author of “ Breaking the 


HE CAPE AND ITS STORY; or, The Struggle for South Africa. 
Record,” &c. Tilustrated. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 1s. 6d. 


With Coloured Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 


B gr 3 HAYENS. By L. HAVERFIELD. 

THE COLOURS. A Historical Sketch of the British Army. By Yours SWEETHEARTS. By E. L. Haverrietp. Author of “Rhoda,” 
“aca Hayens, Author of “ Ye Mariners of England,” “Red, White, “Our Vow,” etc. Illustrated by Miss Preston Macgoun. Post 8vo, 
and Green,” &c. With Coloured Frontispiece, and 32 yy | cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 

Archibald Webb and other well-known Artists. Crown 8vo, bevellec 
- “a , y E. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
boards, cloth extra, gilt top. Price 6s. en HONOUR. A Story of School and Home Life. By E. Davenporr 
By E. EVERETT-GREEN. Apams, Author of “A Girl of To-day,” &e. With Coloured Illustrations 
in FAIR GRANADA. A New Historical Tale. By E. Everett-GREEN, by R. Farquhar. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 
Author of “After Worcester,” “ A Gordon Highlander,” &c. With 
: : ‘ wer Btn 1 zs! . By H. MAY POYNTER. 
pm speeding sang dy gga Grieve, Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, MADAMSCOURT; or, The Adventures of a Fugitive Princess. A 
» SI 2 : New Story for Girls. By H. May Poynter, Author of “A Merry 
% F. B. FORESTEx. Heart,” “Scarlet Town,” &c. Illustrated by R. Farquhar. Post 8vo, 
ELD TO RANSOM. By F. B. Forester, Author of ee cloth extra. Price 2s. 
Cousin,” “A Settler’s Story,” etc. Illustrated by Archiba ebb. With N pas BSS ‘s 
. : a eer my my 
Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth, extra, gilt top. Price 5s. GREAT EXPLORERS. An Account of Exploration and Travel in Many 
By H. BURNHAM. Lands. With 32 I Fall-page Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 
Yack RALSTON. A tale of Life in the Far North-East of Canada. By By the Author of “ VAL.” 
HamMppEN Burnuam, M.A., Author of “Canadians in the Imperial WO OF A TRADE. A New Story for Girls. By the Author of “ val’ 
Service.” With Coloured Illustrations by Walter Grieve. Crown 8vo, Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 1s. 6d. 
bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top. Price 5s. H. SYNGE. 
3 E. EVERETT-GREEN. SxiICKIE, A Story of Life in a Travelling Show. By Mrs. Hamitton 
OR THE FAITH. A Story of the Reformation Times in England. By Synee, Author of “Glory,” &c. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 
E. EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “ The Heir of Hascombe Hall,” “French Price 1s. 6d. 2 
come. takes oe Illustrated by W. H. Margetson. Post 8vo, cloth By Vv. LOVETT “CAMERON, c.B. 
: —— HREE SAILOR BOYS; or, Adrift in the Pacific. The Adventures of 
8B HERBERT HAYENS. Three Lads, in an Open Boat, on a Coral Island, and among Cannibals. 
Xcourine FOR BULLER. A Story of the South African War. By By Verney Lovetr Cameron, C.B., D.C.L., Commander Royal Navy, 
Hersert Hayens, Author of “A Fighter in Green,” “A Captain of | Author of “Jack Hooper,” &c. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 
Irregulars.” With Coloured Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra. | Price oe 6d. 
Price 3s. 6d. | —_ ‘DOUGLAS. 
By the Author o:° “IN LION LAND.”’ | Pear | STORY. OF ALFRED AND HIS TIMES. A Popular Life of Alfred the 
' 








NELSON’S NEW SERIES OF FINE ART COLOURED TOY BOOKS, PICTURE BOOKS, &c., 


Including “Up to London To See the King,” with Coloured Pictures of the Sights in London, 1s.; 
“Children of the Empire,” with Coloured Pictures of our Colonial Cousins, is.; “A Day at the Zoo,” is.; 
“For the Flag.” The Flags and S:idiers of the Nations. Arranged to form a Painting Book. 1s. 
“Sand Castles,” with Coloured Pictures of favourite Sea-side Places, 1s., &c., &c., 


ALL IN HANDSOME PICTORAL COVERS. Prices From 6d. to 2s. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.; PARKSIDE, EDINBURGH; & NEW YORK. 
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Messrs. MACLEHOSE’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND THOUSAND, Crown 8vo, with 41 Illustrations 
from Contemporary Sources, 6s. net. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE) 
FRENCH MONARCHY. — 


By SOPHIA H. MACLEHOSE, 

“Miss MacLehose has bestowed a great deal of what | 
one may justly call loving care on the story of the un” 
fortunate Louis and Marie Antoinette. We have a | 
really remarkable picture of the life of the Court—even 
down to the arrangements of the Royal kitchens and the 
various gaieties—and the attitude of the nobility towards 
Royalty, so strangely and fatally shown over the affair 
of the necklace. The necklace story is as well told asit 
has ever been.’’—Spectatur, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 5th THOUSAND. 


TALES FROM SPENSER: Chosen from the 
“Faerie Queene.”” Feap 8vo, Art linen, 3s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition in paper boards, 1s. 6d. 

“The book could not have been better executed had it 
been the work of the Lambs.’’—Saturday Review. | 


RUSKIN AT THE ENCLISH LAKES. 


By the Rev. H. D. 7 ~~ en Hon. Canon of 


Ca 
Crown 8vo, with 10 Full- ona ‘Iustrations, 5s. net. 
“His book is a worthy tribute to the great man’s 
memory.’’—Spectator. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF THE ENCLISH 


LAKES. 2nd Edition, 2 vols, Crown 8vo, with 32 
Full-page Illustrations, 10s. net. 


LIFE AND NATURE AT THE ENCLISH LAKES. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


MEMORIES OF THE ~TENNYSONS. 


Edition, with 16 Full-page Plates, 5s. net. 





2nd 


PRO PATRIA ET REGINA, Being Poems from 


Nineteenth Century Writers in Great Britain and 
in Aid of Her Majesty Queen 


America; issued 
Alexandra’s Fund for Soldiers and Sailors. Col- | 
lected and Edited by Prof. KNIGHT, St. Andrews. | 


Feap 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. | 


JAMES MACLEHOSE. & SONS, | 


Publishers to the University, Glasgow. 


| 
Lrp. 


Lonpon AND New York: MACMILLAN & Co., 


Evolution and its Bearing on Religions. 
By A. J. DADSON. 





Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 
Lonpon: SWAN, SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LTD., 


Paternoster Square, E.C. 


MISS BRADDON'S LATEST NOVEL. 


! vol., 6s. 


THE INFIDEL. 


A STORY OF THE CREAT REVIVAL. 


“The sentiment chiefly concerned with the deeper | 
problems of human life rings true throughout, and the 
characters, and all, are living realities. It is a 
pleasure to review such a work.’’—Black and White. 





one 
| 


| 


— 


SIMPKIN & CO., Ltd.; 


and all Booksellers, 





| AN ANTHOLOG HENRY ESM 


deserves to meet with the favour of the public. 


| 375 numbered copies at £5 5s, net each. 


| H, VIRTUE & Co., 


The Academy. 
H. Virtue & Co's New List. 


+ ——-—>-- 


“ Unusually elegant in appearance, and inexpensive.” 
—Athenaeum. 
In cloth. Price 2s. net per Volume. 
Each in a box for sending away as a Christmas Present. 


TURNER HOUSE CLASSICS. 
Edited by WILLIAM MACDONALD. 
NOW READY. 
BRET HARTE’S TALES OF THE ARGONAUTS 
and SELECTED VERSE. 


ND. 
ANT Sey, OF HUMOROUS VERSE. 
dited by THEoporE A. Cook. 
BALSAC’S PERE GORIvuT. (New Translation.) 

** A bold stroke in the way of publishing that thoroughly 
Admirably printed, bound in a dainty « and 
handy shape that cannot fail to attract.’ 

“The format ado 


—Pall Mall Gazette. 

re is strikingly original and at- 
tractive, being a bol 
and red.”"—Academy. 


yet delicate effect in black, white, 
* A most delightful series of reprints.””—Gentlewoman. 
Our Famous Lanoscare Painter. 
Price 2s. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt ——* 
Japan Paper Edition (limited), 12s. 6d. net. 


THE WORK OF B. W. LEADER, R.A. 


By LEWIS LUSK. 
Being the ART ANNUAL for 1901, or CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL. 
With three Full-page Plates: THE VALLEY OF THE 
LLUGWY, TINTERN ABBEY, and ENGLISH COT- 
TAGE HOMES, and about fifty other Illustrations. 





aia 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. } 


} 

THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME FOR 1901. | 

With about 500 Illustrations and 13 Etchings, } 
Photogravures, &c. 

“ Appears in a gay crimson colour of new design, very 
effective and beautifully printed, and the — very 
fittingly inaugurates a new series ne of the | 
most beautiful of table books. ”—Pall Mali Genuine. | 


LONDON’S RIVER, 1900. 
Original Etching by W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. 

A copy of the large original etching at the nominal 
sum of 2s. can be obtained, carriage paid or post free, 
on the conditions mentioned on voucher inserted in all 
copies of THE ArT JoURNAL VOLUME FoR 1901. 


Demy 4to, cloth gilt extra, £2 2s. net. 
PALACES, PRISONS, and RESTING PLACES 
OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


By MICHAEL MYERS SHOEMAKER, 
Revised for the Press by 

THOMAS ALLAN CROAL, F.S.A.(Scot.) 
Illustrated with eight Photogravure Plates, twenty- 
four Full-page Illustrations printed on plate paper, and 
many smaller Iliustrations in the text, including 
hitherto unpublished Portraits of Mary and Francis IT. 
An Edition de Luxe will also be issued containing an 
| additional Illustration in colours from the Portrait of 
Mary Stuart, by Clouét, in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
| Paris. This Special Edition will be strictly limited to 


Companion VotuME To “ Book Prices CURRENT.” 
(Immediately. 
Demy 8vo, about 600 pp., price 30s. net. 


ART SALES OF THE YEAR. | 


Current Prices of Pictures and Engravings. | 

Being a record of the Prices obtained at Auction for | 
Pictures and Prints sold during 1901, with Notes, | 

References, and a Copious Index. | 

COMPILED AND ANNOTATED By J. H. SLATER, Epiror | 

oF “* Book Prices CuRRENT.’ | 

Third Edition, Revised, and with new I)lustrations. 

Crown 4to, cloth gilt, gilt top, 15s. net. 
Uniform with “THe Hiemtanp Tay.” 


Ere RIV IEA... 
By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D. 
Opinions regarding previous Editions. 

“The best of the numerous descriptive and illustrated 
books on the Riviera.”—Saturday Review. 

“An almost indispensable companion to sojourners 
on the Riviera.”—The Times. 








Crown 4to, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 
New Edition. New Binding Design and New Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece after Percy Robertson. 
With forty-six Dlustrations and two Maps. 


THE PILGRIMS’ WAY 


From Winchester to Canterbury. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). 
“ A really good book, well written and well illustrated. 
Readers will find in the author a guide well 
acquainted with the literary and historical associations 
of her theme.”—Spectator. 


LONDON: 


made paper, special 
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W. THACKER & CO’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS. 


THE EDITION DE LUXE, 
EDITED BY 
The Right Hon. 
Sir HERBERT MAXWELL Bart., M.P. 


pans from new type on hand- 
y manufactured for this edition, 
y bound in Buckram, with gilt tops. 








The volumes are 


and handsome 
Demy 8vo. 
Coloured Frontispiece on Japanese Vellum, and Full- 
page Illustrations Hy - 
"HUGH THOMSON, H. M. BROCK 
G. H. GALLAND, EDMUND CALDWELL, 
BERNARD PARTRIDGE, C. E. BROCK, 
HARRINGTON BIRD, "FRED ROE, 
CECIL ALDEN, and Others. 


Complete 24 vols., £12 12s. net. 


“The edition has everything to recommend it ex- 
ternally.”—The Times. 

“It is as handsome a volume as one could wish to 
see.’’—Manchester Guar. 

** Good r and type, and a good serviceable bind- 
ing.”’—The Times. 

“ Altogether a pleasure to read.”’"—The Field. 

“These tasteful buckram volumes are worthy of the 
man and the matter in them.”’—Pall Mali Gazette. 

“These capital books . the work of a born 
story-teller.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

“Fulfils every requirement of the book-lover, in 
paper, type, illustrations, and binding.” 

—Saturday Review. 

“ The edition is evidently going to be a success.” 
—Athenaum, 
“The publishers, may be ‘congratulated on the style 


~ +m 


in which the work is turned out.”—Country Gazette. 


‘*Has every claim to be considered an Edition de 
Luxe.” —Truth. 
“ The pleasant setting of this handsome edition.” 
—S pectator. 
“An Edition de Luxe of the deceased sportsman’s 
truly delightful works.”—The Critic. 


W. THACKER & CO. 
2, CrEED LANE, en E.C. 





B. H. BLACKWELL'S 
LIST. 


THE BOOK OF THE HORACE CLUB, 1898-1901. 


Royal 12mo, Pp. xii. and 122, on hand-made paper, 
wrapping parchment (500 copies printed), 5s net. 


THE COUNTRY PARSON, by GEORGE 
HERBERT, edited with Introduction by the Rev. 
H. C. Berecninc. Pott. 8vo, pp. lii. and 175, 
— boards, 3s. 6d. net; wrapping parchment, 


net. 
RIXAE OXONIENSES, by S. F. HULTON: 


Illustrated with Views of Demolished Buildings of 
Oxford, taken from Skelton’s “Oxonia Antiqua 
Restaurata. ” Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


|THE PRIMACY OF ENGLAND, by S. F. 


HULTON, with facsimile. Cr. Sr0,. cloth, 6s. 


MEMORIES OF SOME OXFORD PETS, »y 
their Friends. Collected by Mrs. WALLACE, 
with a Preface by W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., 
pp. xvi. and 129, with portrait of “Oriel Bill,” large 
imp. 16mo, cloth, 3s. net. 

{London, T. Fisher Unwin. 


THE ARGADIANS. by H. C. MINCHIN, cr. 


8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 


WITH DOUBLE PIPE, by OWEN SEAMAN, 
Author of ‘‘ Gdipus the Wreck,” “The Battle of 
the Bays,’ &c. Imperial 16mo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE WAR OF THE POLISH SUCCESSION, 
by H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF SIAM, 
pp. x. and 73, cr. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

(London, T. Fisher Unwin. 

THE M 
Duo! 





ATRIMONIAL MARKET 4nd _ other 
ogues for Female Clmracters, by MABEL 
E. TAWNEY, pp. iv and 69, cr. 8vo, sewed, 1s. 6d. 


| THE OXFORD YEAR, #04 other Oxford Poems, 
by JAS. WILLIAMS, D.C.L. 125 pp., er. 8v 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 











Limirep, 13, Henrietta Street, W.C, | 


50 & 51, BROAD STREET, OXFORD, 
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|S tt INSTITUTION of GREAT 


BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


LectvurE ARRANGEMENTS Berore Easter, 1902. 
Lectvre Hovr 3 o’cLock P.M. 


Curistmas LECTURES. 


Professor J. A. FLEMING, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., | 


M.R.I., Professor of Electrical Engineering in University 
College, London. SIX LECTURES (adapted to a 
Juvenile Auditory), on WAVES AND RIPPLES IN 
WATER, AIR, AND Z:THER. On December 28 
(Saturday), December 31, 1901, January 2, 4, 7, and 9, 

One Guinea the Course; Children under 16, Half- 
a-Guinea. 

ALLAN MACFADYEN, M.D., B.Sc., Jenner Institute 
of Preventive Medicine; Fullerian Professor of 
Physiology, R.I. SIX LECTURES on THE CELL: 
ITS MEANS OF OFFENCE AND DEFENCE. 
IMMUNITY. On TUESDAYS, January 14, 21, 28, 
February 4, 11, 18. 

WILLIAM NAPIER SHAW, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., 
Secretary of the Meteorological Council. TWO 
LECTURES on the TEMPERATURE OF THE 
ATMOSPHERE: ITS CHANGES AND THEIR 
CAUSES. On TUESDAYS, February 25, March 4. 


Professor E. B. POULTON, M.A., Hon. LL.D., D.Se., 
F.R.S., M.R.I., Hope Professor of Zoology in the 
University of Oxford. TWO LECTURES on RECENT 
RESEARCHES ON PROTECTIVE RESEMBLANCE, 
WARNING COLOURS, AND MIMICRY IN INSECTS. 
On TUESDAYS, March 11, 18. 


A. 8. MURRAY, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A., Keeper of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British Museum. 
THREE LECTURES on RECENT EXCAVATIONS 
AT DELPHI AND IN THE GREEK ISLANDS. On 
THURSDAYS, January 16, 23, 30. 


The Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D. (Ian Maclaren). 
THREE LECTURES ON THE SCOT OF THE 
18th CENTURY. I. At Home. II. In Kirk. III. With 
His Books. On THURSDAYS, February 6, 13, 20. 


Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.A., LL.D., Secretary 
Scotch Education Department. TWO LECTURES 
on SCOTLAND’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
EMPIRE. On THURSDAYS, February 27, March 6. 


E. T. REED, Esq., Member of the Staff of 
Punch. TWO LECTURES ON CARICATURE IN 
AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. On THURSDAYS, 
March 13, 20. 

WILLIAM HENRY HADOW, Esq., M.A., B.Mus., 
Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. FOUR LEC- 
TURES ON LANDMARKS IN THE HISTORY 
OF OPERA; GLUCK, MOZART, WEBER, WAGNER 
(with Musical Illustrations). On SATURDAYS, 
January 18, 25, February 1, 8. 

The Right Hon. LORD RAYLEIGH, M.A., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Se.D., F.R.S., M.R.I., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, RI. SIX LECTURES on SOME 
ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENTS. On SATUR- 
DAYS, February 15, 22, March 1, 8, 15, 22. 

Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses of 
Lectures (extending from Christmas to Midsummer), 
Two Guineas. Subscription to a single Course of 
Lectures, One Guinea, or Half-a-Guinea, according to 
the length of the Course. Tickets issued daily at the 
Institution, or sent by post on receipt of Cheque or 
Post-office Order. 

Members may purchase not less than three Single 
Lecture Tickets, available for any Afternoon Lecture, 
for Half-a-Guinea. 








The Fripay Eventnc MEEtTINGs will begin on Janu- 
ary 17, at 9 p.m., when THE RIGHT HON. LORD 
RAYLEIGH will give a Discourse on INTERFER- 
ENCE OF SOUND. Succeeding Discourses will 
probably be given by Mr. H.G. WELLS, Professor A. 
CRUM BROWN, Professor A. GAMGEE, Major P. 
A. MacMAHON, Mr. W. DUDDELL, Professor H. A. 
MIERS, Professor H. BECQUEREL, Professor E. 
RAY LANKESTER, Geheimrath Professor OTTO 
WITT, and other gentlemen. To these Meetings 
Members and their friends only are admitted. 

Persons desirous of becoming Members are requested 
to spply to the Secretary. When proposed they are 
immediately admitted to all the Lectures, to the Friday 
Evening Meetings, and to the Library and Reading 
Rooms; and their Families are admitted to the 
Lectures at a reduced charge. Payment: First Year, 
Ten Guineas; afterwards, Five Guineas a Year; or a 
composition of Sixty Guineas. 


ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Patron—His Masesty THe Kina. ; 
President—G. W. Protuero, Litt. D., LL.D. 
i ‘y ORDINARY MEETING of the Society 

wili be held on Thursday, December 19th, 
at 5 p.m., in Clifford’s Inn Hall, Fleet Street, 
E.C., when a paper will be read on “Some 
Materials in the Vatican Archives for a new 
edition of Polydore Vergil’’ by the very Rev. 
F. A. Gasquet, D.D., President of the Benedic- 
tine Order in England. 

Husert Hatt, 
Director and Hon. Sec. 
3, Old Sergeant’s Inn, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 


The Academy. 


TREHERNE’S NEW LIST. 


EAST OF SUEZ. By Atice Perrin. 
Price 6s. 
Punch,—“ Runs even the best of Kipling’s tales un- 
commonly close.” 
Vanity Fair.—“An unusually able volume... 
creepy, clever volume.” 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Always contrives to interest us.” 
Daily Chronicle.—“ Is told with art.” 
Truth.—“ Exceptionally clever and interesting." 
To-Day.—“ Clever and powerful tales.” 

DROSS. By Harotp TREMAYNE. price és. 
Saturday Review.—“ A remarkable novel."’ 
Westminster Gazette.—“ A daring idea is well carried 

out....the book is more than readable, and we shall 

look for Mr. Tremayne’s next with interest.” 
Western Morning News.—* As a literary work, it is one 
of great daring and equal excellence.” {interesting.” 
Manchester Cowrier.—“ The story is powerful and 
Trish Times. -“ Shows remarkable promise and power.” 
“ MAD” LORRIMER. 
By FINCH MASON. Price 3s. 6d. 

Daily Chronicle.—* They breathe a breezy atmosphere 
suggestive of open air and sturdy constitutions.” 

County Gentleman,—* A very readable book."’ 

Free Lance.—“ These stories will be widely read.” 

To-Day.—*‘‘Plenty of vivacity,humour,and ‘horsiness.’” 

Western Morning News.—* Amusing and readable.” 

Western Daily Mercury.—** Mad Lorimer ’ will have a 
very successful run.’” 


THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. 


By E. NESBIT. Price 6s. {devised.” 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Nothing pleasanter could be 
Morning Advertiser.-“Thirteen admirable little stories.” 
She field Independent.—“ A lively, hearty, unpretentious 
set of tales that we have enjoyed.” 
Giasgow Herald.—* The authoress is to be congratu- 
lated on this handful of idylls of true love.” 


TATTY. A Srupy or a Youne Girt. 
By PETER FRASER. Price 6s* 
Atheneum,.—“ Undoubtedly a well-written novel.” 
iiverpool Mercury.—* We commend the story to the 
thoughtful reader.” 
Sheffield Daily tRME —*A well-written novel.” 


The CASE of A MAN WITH HIS WIFE 


By THEO GIFT. Price 3s. 6d. 
Birmingham Daily Gazette.—‘* Well told and pathetic.” 


THREE OCTOBERS: A Political 


Philippic. By RONALD HOWE. Price 1s. 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph.-“ A really clever bit of work." 
People.—“ As to its cleverness throughout there can be 

no question.” —— 


London :A. TREHERNE &CO., Ltd., 
3, AGAR STREET, W.C., and all Booksellers. 


Evolution and its Bearing on Religions. 
By A. J. DADSON. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 


Lonpon: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LTD., 
Paternoster Square, E.C. 


ONDON LIBRARY,St.James’sSquare,S.W 
_4 Patron—His Masesty THE Kina, 
President—LEsLi£ STEPHEN, Esq. 


Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. Lorp Acton, 
the Rt. Hon. A. J. Batrour, M.P., the 
Rt. Hon. W. E. H. Lecxy, M.P., D.C.L. 
HERBERT SPEMCER, Esq. 


Trustees—Rt. Hon. Lorp Avesury, F.R.S., 
Rt. Hon. Eart of Rosgsery, Rt. Hon. 
Sir M. Grant Durr, 


The Library contains about 200,000 volumes 
of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various 
languages. Subscrfption, £3 a year; Life- 
Membership, according toage. Fifteen volumes 
are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading Room open from 10 till 
half-past 6. Caratocur, Fifth Edition, 1888, 
2 vols., royal 8vo, price 21s.; to Members, 16s. 


C. T. Hacperc Wriaeuat, LL.D., 
Secretary and Librarian. 





ADVERTISEMENTS (Select Trade) for 
the COVER PAGES of the ACADEMY 
should be sent not later than Noon 
on Thursday to 43, Chancery Lane. 
Terms, &c., on application. 
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HODDER & STOUCHTON’S 


CHRISTMAS LIST. 


IAN MACLAREN’S GREAT SUCCESS. 

THIRD EDITION, COMPLETING 15,000 COPIES. Cloth, 6s. 
YOUNG BARBARIANS. By IAN MACLAREN, 

Author of * Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.” With 16 Full-page 

Illustrations by Harold Copping. 

** One of the very best books of the season."-—S/a udard. 

“Ian Maclaren has seldom done anything bettér—certainly he 
has never done anything more humorous—than the * Young 
Barbarians.’ '"—7/e Times. 

“ Highly enjoyable. We have seldom seen a book more full of 
genuine irresistible fun.”— Spectator. 


RALPH CONNOR'S NEW NOVEL. 
FIRST EDITION of to,coo COPIES nearly EXHAUSTED. 
Second Edition in the Press. Price 68. 

THE MAN FROM GLENGARRY. By RALPH 
CONNOR, Author of ** Black Rock "(Fifth Edition, 6s.) and ** The 
Sky Pilot" (Seventh Edition, 6s.). 

GILBERT PARKER, M.P., writes: “ I have seldom read an 
thing that has given me a greater thrill than the story of the fight 
between Macdonald's gang and Murphy's gang on the Scotch 
river. Also I have seldom been attracted to characters more than 
to the two Macdonalds, Macdonald Bhain, and Black Hugh.” 


OSEPH HOCKING'S BEST BOOK. 
EIGHTH THOUSAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
O’ER MOOR AND FEN. By JOSEPH HOCKING. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Harold Copping. 
“A very good book The illustrations are admirable."— 
St. Fames's Garette, 


SS E. H. FOWLER’S CHARMING STORY, 
EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. THIRD 
Edition in the Press, Price 6s. 
THE WORLD AND WINSTOW. By EDITH 
HENRIETTA FOWLER. 
** The novel is in all respects one of notable merit.”—Sco/sman. 


MI 
SECOND 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
Imp. 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 

A GIFT BOOK FOR THE HOME. Poems by 
His Grace the DUKE OF ARGYI.L, K.T. With numerous 
Illustrations from the Old Masters, &c. 

“ The volume is beautifully illustrated, and it would be difficult to 
find a more suitable Christm is gift."—Daily News. 


FRANK T. BULLEN’S NEW BOOK, = 
FIRST EDITION, COMPLETING 5,000 COPIES, NEARL\ 
Exhausted, 6s. 
THE APOSTLES OF THE SOUTH-EAST. 
By FRANK T. BULLEN, Author of “ With Christ at Sea. 
(Seventh Edition, 6s.) 


DR. JOHN WATSON’S GREAT WORK. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, price 25s. net. 

THE LIFE OF THE MASTER. By Rev. JOHN 
WATSON, M.A., D.D. With 16 full-page Illustrations in Colours, 
by an artist sent specilly to Palestine for the work, Prospectus 
on application. 

“Than ‘The Life of the Master’ there could not well be a more 
seasonable book. The publishers have worthily co-operated with 
the author in sending it out in a style admirably adapted for a Christ- 
mas gift. In external appearance, as well as general get-up the 
volume is indeed one of the handsomest of the season."—Scofsman, 


DR. PARKER'S PUL ?IT BIBLE, 
Now Ready. Bound in leather, price £2 2s. net. 
THE PULPIT BIBLE.— By Rev. JOSEPH PARKER, 

D.D, Prospectus on application. 

Dr MARCUS DODS, in the British Weekly.—“ Dr. Parker has 
produced a volume which will not only keep his memory green for 
ages to come, but will also be of inestimable service to many. It 
ought to be largely in use as a gift-book to ministers and heads of 
families at the coming Christmas.” 


CHRIST AND RECENT CRITICISM. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
THE CHURCH’S ONE FOUNDATION. Christ 
and Recent Criticism. By the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 
LL.D. 


REV. J. H. sowerTs NEW VOLUME, 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
APOSTOLIC OPTIMISM, and other Sermons. By 

Rev. J. H. JOWETT, M.A., Birmingham, 

*« The volume is a great refreshment. As we breathe its bracing 
air, and take in its great horizons, we realise afresh the greatness of 
the pulpit’s mission when adequately conceived ; the infinite import 
ance both to individual and to national life, of the message the true 
preacher has to bring.” — 7he Christian World. 

REV. HUGH BLACK'S NEW VOLUME. 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
CULTURE AND RESTRAINT. By Rev. HUGH 

BLACK, M.A., Edinburgh. 

IAN MACI.AREN says :—‘‘ From the first page to the last the 
book is thoroughly well informed, tair-minded in the highest degree, 
acute in criticism, and written with an engaging lucidity of style, It 
is also enriched and beautified by many apt quotations, and should be 
persu isive with all schools through its pervading human sympathy.” 


SECOND EDITION, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
LETTERS ON LIFE. By CLAUDIUS CLEAR, 
“ Their driving alertness gives them a separate place in journalistic 
writing. . . Illuminated by wide reading and the fruits of much 
good talk." —.4cademy. 
“ Shrewd, suggestive, kindly."—///ustrated London News. 


MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Large crown 8vo, 108. net, 

RELIGION IN RECENT ART, By P. T. FORSYTH, 
D.D. With Illustrations reproduced from pictures by Holman 
Hunt, Burne-Jones, and Rossetti. 

The writer has in view —_ the religious significance of our con- 
temporary art; he prizes art chiefly as it can speak to the soul. This 
weeks an attempt to bring home to the lay mind that spiritual interest 
in the great subject-matter of art which must in the long run consti- 
tute the basis of its appeal to mankind at large. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row, E,C, 
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SPECIMEN PAGE.—SOME FEUDAL COATS OF ARMS, 63s. NETT (PARKER & CO., OXFORD AND LONDON). 
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Segrave, Nicholas—(H. 111. Roll) bore, 
sable three garbs argent (F.); borne also by 
GEOFFREY and GILBERT; Dering, Norfolk, 
Glover, and Howard Rolls. 


Segrave, Sir John de, banneret, baron 
1296-1325, sealed the Barons’ letter to the 
Pope 1301, pp. xviii, xxiv. He bore, at the battle 
of Falkirk 1298 and at the siege of Carlaverock 
1300, sable, a lyon argent crowned or; as did 
his brother NICHOLAS, baron 1295-1322, with 
a label (3) gules, he signed but did not seal 
the famous Barons’ letter 1301, p. xxiv; he 
bore the arms also at the first Dunstable 
tournament 1308 and at the battle of Borough- 
bridge 1322—a label (5) gules. F. 


Segrave, Sir Stephen—bore, at the first 
Dunstable tournament 1308, sable, a lyon 
rampant argent, crowned or, charged on the 
shoulder with a fleur-de-lys gules (F.); ascribed 
also to Sir JOHN, of co. Leic., in Segar and 
Parliamentary Rolls. 


Segrave, Sir Henry de, of co. Leic.—bore, 
at the first Dunstable tournament 1308, sable, 
a lyon rampant argent, crowned or, debruised 
by a bendlet engrailed gules; a baston gules 
(F.) in Harleian and Parly. Rolls; and 
also for HuGu, whose brother JouN (/ John) 
differenced with a baston or, as did Sir Simon, 
also of co. Leic. (Harl. MS. 1481 fo. 77). 


Roll) bore, 


Segrave, Nicole de—-(F. 1. 
Dering and 


sable, alyon rampant argent; 
Howard Rolls. 


Begrey, John and Simon de—(H. m1. 
o%) bore, ermine, a lyon passant gardant 
et Arden and St. George Rolls. (F.) 
YMON bore a lyon rampant in Jenyns’ Ordy. 


Seilly, John de -(H. lil. Rotl) bore, azure, 
semée of mullets (6) and a lyon rampant or; 
Howard Roll. See SULLY. 


*Selby, Sir Walter—(E. 11. Roll) bore, 
burrulée (14) or and sable. (F.) Ashmole Roll. 


Senefylde, Sir Guy de, of Fssex—(E, n. 
Roll) bore, vert, an eagle displayed or ; Parly. 
Roll. NENESFELD, NEVESFEI.D or STENE- 
FELDE. 

Seneschal, William le, v. Steward. 

Syanyse Sir Symon de (SENCILLE), 
knig: ted at the capitulation of Calais 1348, 
bore, azure, crusily fitchée (3, 3) and a bend 


or. 

yPapevems, Sir Robert, of Kent —(H. 1. 

oll) bore, azure, three corn-fans or. (F.) 

Dering and Arundel Rolls— tricked crusily or, 

in Howard Roll —see Monumental! Brass, after 
Waller. 


Servington, Sir Oliver—(E. 1. Roll) 
bore, ermine, on a chief azure three bucks’ 
heads cabossed or; Ashmole Roll. 
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Seton, Sir John—(E. 11. Roll) bore, gules, 
a bend argent between six martlets or; Ash- 
mole and Surrey Rolls. 


*(Seimor, Sir Roger, 23 H. 111.—(Seal), gules, 

oger, 2. 
two wings conjoined in lure of the first.— 
Shirley.| F. ; 

Seymour v. St. Maur. 

Seymour, Thomas-—bore, at the second 
Dunstable tournament 1334, argent, three 
chevrons gules, a label vert. F. 


Seymour, Sir Thomas (SEmMor)—(E. 111. 
Roll) bore, argent, a chevron gulés, a label (3) 
azure; Ashmole Roll. 


Seynanse, Sir William de—(E. 111. Roll) 
bore, gules, on a chevron or three martlets 
sable; Ashmole Roll. F. 


Seys, Hemar (Screys)—(H. 111. Roll) bore, 
gules, two palets vair and a chief or; Howard 
Roll. 

Shakerley, William—(E. tv. Roll) bore, 
argent, three shakebolts 2 and 1 sable—with 
crest; Ballard Roll. 


Shardelow, Sir John—(E. 1. Roll) bore, 
argent, a chevron gules between three crosses 


crosslet fitchée azure; Ashmole Roll. JOHN 
CARBONELL bears the same arms. 
Shardelow, Sir J.—(H. vi. Roll) bore, 


gules, a cross argent, a bordure engrailed or ; 
Atkinson Roll. See also CARBONELL. 


Shardeston, Fouke de—(H. wu. Roll) 
bore, gules, a saltire engrailed argent ; Glover 
Roll. 


Sharingbourne, Andrew de—(E. u1I. 
Roll) bore, gules, a lyon rampant or, a quarter 
ermine ; Ashmole Roll and Jenyns’ Ordinary. 


Sharnfield, John de—(E. m1. Roll) bore, 
azure, an eagle displayed or membered gules ; 
a. Ordinary. JOHN DE WOLVERTON 

ars the same. 


Sharshall, Sir William—(E. 1. Roll) 
bore, undée (6)—now — nebulée—argent 
and gules, a bordure sable besantée. Sir 
ADAM differenced with a mullet (6) or; 
Ashmole Roll. See SARASSWELLE. 


Shastowe, Robert de—(H. 1. Roll) bore, 
gules, on a bend argent three mullets azure ; 
Glover Roll. 


Sheffield, Sir Thomas de (SHEFELDE)— 

bore, at the first Dunstable tournament 1308, 

les, a fess between three garbs banded or. 

fF (Sir RoBERT bore the reverse; Parly. 

oll.) JOHN and Sir THOMAS bore six garbs 

3, 3, with the colours reversed; Parly. Roll 
and Jenyns’ Ordinary. 





“Mr. Foster has given us for the 
Middle Ages a work of reference, the 
usefulness of which no one will deny.” 
—THE TIMES. ‘This latest stone 
of the monument which the indefatig- 
able Mr. Foster is building to his own 
heraldic fame is as prodigal of record 
as an Assyrian brick.”"—ACADEMY 
** The collection is a marvel in itself, 
but the pictorial part of the volume is 
still more to be admired.”— SPECTA- 
TOR. «.“‘ A work which tends to revive 
the fame ‘of English heraldry.”"— 
THE SPEAKER... “A very sumptu- 
qus work.”—LITERATURE. "The 





NOBLE AND GENTLE MEN OF COAT ARMOUR, PAST 

AND PRESENT, profusely illustrated. 
FEUDAL COATS OF ARMS, 63s. nett, ow ready (Parker, 
London and Oxford); (2) ARMS OF SOME GRANTEES, | {266 appreciation ot eee ide wee 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, 63s. nett, now compiling ; (3) 
ANCESTRAL (VISITATION) FAMILIES, compiling. 
ing Contributors or Subscribers to No. 2 will please com- 
municate with Mr. 


FOSTER, 21 
London, N.W. 


(1) SOME | T 


Boundary Road, 


work is one of conspicuous merit as 
re; s both design and execution.”— 

E WORLD. ‘“ Altogether it isa 
very remarkable work.” — DAILY 
CHRONICLE. “Evidences a de- 
voted appreciation of the beauty and 


MORNING POST. ‘“‘It would be 
difficult to praise too highly the skill, 
and artistic taste with which 


Intend- 


care, 
the book has been prepared.”—THE 
STANDARD. “Some fine full-page 


examples of many quartered atchieve- 
ments.” —PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


‘A treasure-house of delight.”— 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 








